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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HERE are those who suggest that one of the 
BF objects of M. Litvinoff in going to Geneva is 

to engineer an interview with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, in the hope of bringing about 
a resumption of Anglo-Russian diplomatic 
tlations. It seems to us extremely unlikely that 
the British Foreign Secretary and the leader 
of the Soviet delegation, remembering the excite- 
ment caused by the Briand-Stresemann con- 
versation at Thoiry, will come within speaking 
distance of each other. Nevertheless, M. 
Litvinoff will probably put forward a more drastic 
disarmament scheme than any other delegate 
to the Preparatory Commission and he will also 
be able to point out that men like M. Zinovieff, 
who have been singled out in the past as enemies 
of Great Britain, have been banished by the 
Present rulers of Russia. It is obviously 
tidiculous for Lord Cushendun and M. Litvinoff 
to discuss peace and disarmament and for their 
respective governments to ignore each other. 
Therefore, if there is any common sense in 
international affairs, the Geneva meeting should 
lead within the next few months to a resumption 
of Anglo-Russian relations. 


Meanwhile M. Stalin is playing as bold a game 
by tackling M. Trotsky at home as he is by send- 
ing M. Litvinoff abroad to mingle with 
treacherous capitalists. Those members of the 
Opposition who have not yet been turned out 
of the Communist Party are quite encouragingly 
defiant, and it is clear that the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion has now reached the stage when an 
Opposition becomes almost a necessity. The 
Western Powers will find little to choese between 
Stalin and Trotsky. But on the whole, in view 
of the former’s efforts to resume normal relations 
with foreign governments, they may find cold 
comfort in the thought that his position grows 
stronger day by day. Trotsky’s strength lies 
in the fact that he is supported by many soldiers, 
and by a small but noisy group of townsmen; 
Stalin has behind him the less active, but, in the 
long run, infinitely more valuable support of the 
peasants and of the small business men, who 
are gradually building up in Russia a new 
bourgeoisie. 


The result of the Southend by-election offers 
scant support to those who hold the view that the 
Conservative Party will be heavily defeated at the 
next General Election. Lady Iveagh won the seat 
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by a majority of 9,000 odd votes over the Liberal, 
and of 3,600 odd over the combined figures of the 
three candidates opposed to her. Both the Liberal 
and the Socialist candidates increased their poll ; 
the Conservative poll was decreased by some 2,000. 
There is a natural tendency for a Government 
with a large majority to lose by-elections, or, if 
they retain a seat, at all events to lose large blocks 
of votes. Southend is perhaps not a typical con- 
stituency, but neither here nor anywhere else are 
there signs of a sensational turnover. 


The present Government have been in power 
three years, during which period there have been 
thirty-three by-elections. Of these, seventeen have 
been won by Conservatives, eleven by Socialists, 
and four by Liberals. Such figures give no 
indication that there is a serious revulsion of feel- 
ing against Mr. Baldwin’s administration, or that 
the prophecies of doom have much beyond wishes 
to support them. At the same time, it is wise to 
remember that the results of three-cornered 
contests afford an incomplete guide to electoral 
opinion. In the thirty-three by-elections referred 
to, 335,297 votes have been cast for Conservatives, 
547,350 for Liberals and Socialists. There is 
always the chance that a change in the wind might 
put some other party in power on a minority vote. 


One thing the Southend election definitely 
proved was the hollowness of the agitation against 
‘* votes for flappers.’’ Lord Rothermere has been 
conducting a ‘‘ raging, tearing campaign ’’ in his 
newspapers against this intention of the Govern- 
ment, and at Southend a last-minute ‘‘ indepen- 
dent ’’ candidate appeared in the person of a Mr. 
Ernest A. Hailwood, who staked his appeal to the 
electors on his opposition to this measure. The 
voters of Southend showed their hatred of an 
extension of the franchise by supporting this can- 
didate to the extent of exactly 917 votes. Lord 
Rothermere would have been well advised, in 
order to save his\campaign from ridicule, to bring 
pressure to bear on Mr. Hailwood to refrain from 
putting the issue to the test. As it is, the arti- 
ficiality of the thing has been rather cruelly 
exposed. If Lord Rothermere owes Mr. Hailwood 
no gratitude, Mr. Baldwin certainly does. 


Though several of the leaders of the Labour 
Party are in accord with the Government regarding 
the appointment of the Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion, a strong group of the rank and file is 
bitterly opposed to co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment in this matter. At the moment of writing 
it is uncertain how serious the split in the Labour 
Party over the Indian question may become. What 
is certain is that the performances of the malcon- 
tents will add to the difficulties which the Com- 
mission will encounter in India. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who. knows something of the country 
as a member of that Indian Public Services Com- 
mission which toiled almost wholly in vain, must 
grieve at these tactics, but seems powerless. The 
Labour Party has a wretched record in respect of 
India, where, sometimes with the best intentions, 
it has done little but encourage academic political 
schemes and foment communal dissensions. If the 
malcontents have their way, that record will not 
now be brightened. 


The termination of the wages agreement in the 
woollen industry creates an anxious and obscure 
situation. Its obscurity is partly due to the 
failure of the employers to state how far, in thei 
opinion, reduction of wages should go, and 
whether it is to affect all sections of workers. The 
wrangle that has arisen over reference of all issyes 
to an investigating body seems to us unworthy, 
The employers have already agreed to a general 
inquiry, such as the workers demand, but proteg 
that the wages question must be settled first, ang 
the workers insist that the general inquiry should 
precede a settlement of wages. Surely the employ. 
ers can see that a general inquiry might reveal 
factors fatal to a previous settlement of wages, 
and surely the workers can see that everythi 
relative to the condition of the industry might 
properly be brought to the notice of a body 
charged with the settlement of wages only, The 
industry is beginning to revive, and a stoppage 
due to a dispute over procedure would reflect no 
credit on either masters or men. 


The news of the death of the Rumanian Prime 
Minister will cause consternation among well. 
wishers of his country. We have frequently 
criticized the rigidly national foreign and financial 
policy and the dictatorial methods of M. Ion 
Bratianu and of his brother, M. Vintila Bratianu, 
the present Minister of Finance, but however 
unpopular they may have become no one could 
doubt their patriotism, and now M., Ion Bratianu 
has died at one of the most critical moments in 
the history of his country. His cabinet had been 
badly shaken by its failure to convince the country 
that illegal repressive measures were justified by 
the possibility of a coup d’état to bring Prince 
Carol back to the throne, and it is difficult to 
believe that any other man in the Government, 
except possibly M. Titulescu, the present Foreign 
Minister and former Minister in London, com. 
mands sufficient general respect to be able to 
maintain order now. The Peasant Party, under 
M. Maniu, has been treated so badly in the past 
that even the thought of the political difficulties 
which might arise with Russia and other neigh- 
bours will scarcely prevent it from profiting by 
the present crisis, and we shall not be surprised 
if we read in the papers that Prince Carol is 
already on his way from Paris to Bucarest. 


The French Chamber has sat long enough to 
convince M. Poincaré that his budget is likely 
to go through without great opposition, and 
once the budget is passed he stands a fair chance 
of remaining in office until the general elections. 
The lack of serious resistance is due partly to his 
outspoken defence of the ‘‘ Poincaré experiment” 
and its success in saving the franc, but also to 
the fact that the Radicals have still not made 
up their minds what policy to adopt. Nor will 
they do so until the end of the year, when 
M. Poincaré makes known his plans for the 
future, and ‘‘ thus invites the Chamber and the 
country to group themselves around a definite 
programme.”’ Rumour has it that this pro 
gramme will contain almost all the important 
proposals that the Radicals themselves have put 
forward. This would be an interesting effort 
on the part of the French Premier to keep the 
Government of National Union together, but 
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wen M. Herriot is now said to be in favour of 
,ynion between the Radicals and the Socialists, 
y any rate for the purpose of the general 


dection. 


(oalition governments do not habitually last 

and it is not surprising that the Belgian 
cabinet, which was formed at the time of the 
gbilization of the franc in 1925, has come to 
ief over SO important a measure as the reduction 
the period of compulsory military service from 
yn months to six. The present crisis, however, 
s significant as an indication of the great 
ifuence that France still has over Belgium. 
% small a country must always depend for her 
fence more upon diplomats than upon 
gidiers, and the Socialists had urged the adoption 
da modest system of conscription very similar 
that obtaining in Switzerland. There exists, 
jwever, a Franco-Belgian military agreement 
yhich would appear to be quite inconsistent 
vith the bi-lateral agreements of Locarno and has 
id the French to organize a regular campaign 
against the proposals for the reduction of military 
gvice in Belgium. The political crisis will be 
qickly solved, but the Flemish element will 
songly resent this intervention in their national 
dairs in order to add to the forces France could 
put into the field against Germany. 


A joint committee representing the War Office 
ad the various private and public interests con- 
emed is endeavouring to reach a compromise 
wer the military occupation of the Surrey Com- 
nons. A compromise will be a defeat for the 
dvilian public and the efforts of Lord Onslow to 
massure the critics of the War Office in the House 
i Lords were as unsatisfactory in matter as they 


were suave in method. What these promises of 
“non-permanent trenches ’’ and “‘ temporary hut- 
ments ’” are worth was ruthlessly exposed by Lord 
Russell, who produced an ounce of fact quite fatal 
all this tonnage of protestation. The War Office 
acupied Bramshott Common “‘for the duration’’; 
yet to-day the Common is covered with War Office 
notices warning the public off. With this example 
oftemporary military occupation before us, what 
possible reliance can be placed on the glib pledges 
ofthe Government’s spokesmen? Lord Midleton, 
who led the first opposition to this wanton raid on 
vhat is left of Surrey, now appears to be weaken- 
ing and talks of ‘‘ reinstatement where real damage 
tas been done.”” The task of those who take the 
preservation of England seriously is to see that 
the damage is not done at all instead of playing 
‘uppliant to the War Office for future reparations. 


Not long ago we strongly pressed the railway 
‘companies to extend the benefits of week-end 
tickets, and we are glad to learn that this policy is 
on to be adopted. Hitherto week-end rates have 


‘plied only between noon and 5 p.m. on Fridays 
ifthe fare is 15s. or more, after 5 p.m. if the fare 
S10s. or more, and on Saturdays if the fare is not 

Sthan 5s. Now the minimum will be 5s. from 
Friday noon till Sunday night. In future, if these 
fates are adopted, it will be possible to take a day- 
urney on Sundays for the week-end fare—a 

orm as necessary for the railway companies as 


for the public, in view of the amount of travelling 
now done on Sundays. Under pressure of com- 
petition by the motor coaches, the railways are 
beginning to learn their business; but they have 
still a long way to go. The whole question of 
Sunday trains should be investigated. The 
absurdly inadequate Sunday services, based on the 
social habits of half a century ago, are to-day 
having the effect of diverting large sums of money 
into the pockets of the road transport companies 
that could quite easily be attracted to the 
railways. 


It is often asserted that President Coolidge, 
possibly by way of revolt against his nickname 
of ‘* Silent Cal,’’ has spoken in public at greater 
length than any one of his predecessors. But 
on the question of the next Presidential election 
he is nothing if not discreet. Many months ago 
he uttered his famous twelve words: ‘‘ I do not 
choose to run for President in nineteen twenty- 
eight,’ and his own supporters are still at a 
loss to know what he meant. Some think he 
will not stand on any account, others that he 
is only waiting to be pressed to do so, and the 
result is confusion in the Republican Party, 
which is making very little. progress towards 
selecting its final candidate. Meanwhile, the 
Democrats are coming out strongly in support of 
Governor Smith, although he is a Roman 
Catholic and a ‘‘ Wet’’; and, in their distress 
at seeing their rivals united, the Republicans 
are, perhaps fortunately, beginning to forget all 
about Europe, disarmament and _ anti-British 


propaganda. 


H.H. the Aga Khan is quite right in urging 
that, with the introduction of the totalisator, all bets 
should pass through it, and that if Parliament will 
not go so far as to make use of the totalisator com- 
pulsory, at least stay-at-home backers should be 
permitted to use the central totalisator at their 
choice. Very little good can be done if the totali- 
sator exists solely for the use of those who are 
present on the course, for the bulk of betting, and 
almost all betting in small sums, is done by per- 
sons who rarely attend a race-meeting. The Aga 
Khan is of those who believe that the bookmakers 
will not suffer in the long run in consequence of 
the establishment of the totalisator, since it would 
afford them better chances of laying off. 


Mr. A. P. Herbert’s amusing and cogent 
appeal, in the Evening Standard, for an increase 
in the allowances made under the income-tax for 
children ought to be taken very seriously. £7 off 
the income-tax is not adequate when the first child is 
in the nursery, and becomes ludicrous when the 
child is at school; the assumption that subsequent 
children cost their parents less than the first is 
obviously absurd. But the chief point is, as Mr. 
Herbert says, that the inadequacy of the relief to 
the middle class parent, who has to educate his 
children at his own expense, and the development 
of State generosity towards the children of the 
actually or supposedly poor, result in breeding 
too little from one stock and too much from 
another stock. The middle classes are being taxed 
into infertility. 
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THE SURTAX 


T last the people of this country have 
A amatened to the importance of the new 


Labour proposals on income tax. It is 
important to understand exactly what the Labour 
proposals are, and what their history is. They 
are a new variant on the capital levy, which has 
now been, and with good reason, abandoned by the 
Labour Party as hopeless. The true author, if 
not the only begetter, of the capital levy was Lord 
Arnold, a younger son of an important Lancashire 
stockbroker. In the year after the war the 
Treasury and some bankers were almost converted 
to a capital levy, at any rate on war fortunes, but 
the time slipped by, and the idea was abandoned 
by its advocates one after the other. The object 
of the capital levy was to reduce the national 
expenditure by docking the hundreds of millions 
paid annually in interest, and the failure of the 
idea has thrown the Labour Party on to the new 
variant, which hopes to achieve the same financial 
results by an increased tax on income. 

The proposal is to put a surtax, graduated but 
averaging two shillings in the pound, on all un- 
earned incomes of over £500 a year. It is main- 
tained that this tax will only hit those on whom 
the capital levy would have fallen. £500 a year 
is taken as roughly equivalent to a capital of 
£10,000, and the lowest limit in the first draft of 
a capital levy was £1,000, and in the second draft 
45,000. But there is, of course, all the, difference 
between an annual impost and a levy made “ once 
for all’? on capital. What the Labour Party in 
effect proposes is a larger capital levy, but one 
that is paid indefinitely in annual instalments. If 
the Labour Party said that its proposal was to 
increase the income tax to six shillings in the 
pound, but to give an abatement of two shillings 
to all earned income, and to all unearned income 
under £500, that would be an accurate descrip- 
tion of the effects of its proposals. Finding the 
capital levy unpopular and impracticable, Labour 
now proposes to accomplish the same results by 
an increase of the income tax, and apparently this 
is going to be one of the cries on which it will go 
to the country at the next election. 

Conservatives will be right in resisting this new 
proposal, but they must be very careful on what 
grounds they do it. A proposal to increase the 
income tax on unearned incomes of over £500 a 
year is not going to be particularly unpopular 
among the masses of the electorate, and in the 
principle of the tax there is nothing that is 
revolutionary. It is bad, but only in the sense 
in which all excessive taxation is bad; it will 
depress industry and discourage savings and enter- 
prise only as any heavy taxation of income has 
those results. The difference is one of degree, not 
of kind. An income tax of four shillings is just as 
much a form of capital levy as the confiscation of 
a percentage of a man’s capital. They are all forms 
of confiscation, whether a man’s income is taken 
before it is invested and called ‘‘ income tax ”’ or 
‘* super tax,’’ or taken after it is invested and called 
“‘ capital levy.’’ The difference is in the incidence 
of the tax as between different classes, not in the 
tax itself. The Conservatives, therefore, in oppos- 
ing these new proposals will be wise not to do so 
in language which will apply equally to any heavy 
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income tax, for their arguments might rebound oy 
themselves. 

The really damning criticisms of the proposal 
are of another character altogether. It is unusyg 
for a party to put forward its taxation before , 
general election, and it has never in fact been done 
before. Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget proposed t 
tax the increment of land values, but the election 
on it was fought, not on the merits of this proposal 
but on the constitutional issue between Lords and 
Commons. The real issue in this tax is constity 
tional. Is any party morally or politically justifieg 
in proposing as an electoral issue a tax whose chief 
effect will be to stick pins in its political oppon. 
ents? That seems to us a deliberate debauching 
of the electorate, and it is to this aspect of the case 
that Conservatives, if they are wise, will addres 
their first criticism. It is a corruption of the ele. 
torate on a wholesale scale to which our history 
affords no sort of parallel. For the first time jn 
our history electors as a whole will be asked to 
vote, not as they think a proposal to be right or 
wrong, but as it will pay them. An electoral issue 
in this form is so clearly immoral and corrupting 
that the electorate will instinctively dislike it once 
its attention has been drawn to this aspect of the 
proposal. For, contrary to what the cynics say, 
people do not vote for what they think will pay 
them financially when there is a clear issue of 
political right and wrong before them. 

The corruption of these proposals is, made more 
flagrant by the use to which it is suggested that 
the money so raised should be put. A capital 
levy, had it been practicable, would have had 
many friends just after the war, if only it had been 
proved that it was necessary for the salvation of 
the country to reduce an intolerable burden of debt. 
A Solonian seisactheia does not necessarily offend 
against Conservative principle. But in this cas 
it is proposed to use the money So raised to finance 
what is called ‘‘ social legislation.’’ Mr. Snowden 
is a Socialist, but even he, and doubtless other 
Socialists, are shocked by this aspect of the pro 
posals, and while he does not oppose the surtax 
on unearned income, he insists that its proceeds 
should be used to redeem the debt. Evidently he 
does not like the idea of an election to decide 
whether money shall be taken out of the pocket 
mainly of Conservative supporters and put into 
the pockets of those who are mainly Labour sup 
porters, and Mr. Snowden’s instinct is sound. 
Conservatives therefore will be well advised to 
make the use to which it is proposed to put the 
money raised by this new tax the second main 
ground of their objection. One of these uses is 
to take off the taxes on tea and sugar and to give 
what is called a free breakfast table. But you cat 
not have a sound system of national finance i 
which the policy is dictated by a majority which 
calls and does not pay, against a minority which 
pays and cannot call. 

The best of all replies to the new policy would, 
of course, be a constructive Conservative policy 
economy, to which Mr. Churchill unfortunately 
has as yet shown no signs of rising. But pending 
the formation of such a policy, there is one further 
objection, which seems to us exceedingly strong. 
Is this difference between unearned and earneé 
income really valid? Clearly, if you take extreme 
cases on either side, it is. The rich man who lives 
on inherited means, and does no serious 
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jg the general well-being, gets his money with so 
iitle effort that a proposal to tax him at a differ- 
atial rate from the rich professional man or the 
wer middle-class man who earns a biggish income 
working in his shop for nearly all his working 
guts is plainly just. There are many thousands of 
gen whose life is all bed and work, as there are 
jousands whose life is all roses and no work. But 
ise sharp antitheses are, after all, comparatively 
ge; the vast majority lie midway between the two. 
The distinction between unearned and earned 
igome is largely false, even though it is recog- 
sized in existing income taxes. The real difference 
iepends on how it was earned, whether by a man’s 
nal efforts or by the efforts of others, and on 
jow far the daily output of toil subtracts from a 
man’s capital, or leaves it intact and perennial. 
Here are the just grievances to which Conservative 
plicy would wisely give its attention, and remedy 
bya wiser law of income tax. There is room here 
fr much constructive reform on genuine Con- 
grvative lines, and work of this kind is the surest 
defence against specious injustice. 


GENEVA AND DISARMAMENT 


HERE can be few people in this country 
T 0 do not now realize the futility of any 
armaments competition with the United 
Sates and the impossibility of continuing even 
ur present expenditure indefinitely. The 
(abinet’s courageous decision to modify its 
miser-building programme has proved the 
injustice of Liberal or Labour insinuations 
that the Conservative Government is not 
axious to reduce the burden of armaments. 
But there are at least two other factors 
sides the economic one which call for some- 
thing more than a mere limitation of the number 
cruisers. In the first place, as Sir William 
Robertson pointed out a week or two ago, ‘‘ we 
t longer agree without qualifications that the 
lest way of preventing war is to prepare for it. 
Instead of preventing war, we know that pre- 
parations are apt to precipitate it.’’ Secondly, 
Part V of the Versailles Treaty lays it down 
that Germany is to be disarmed ‘‘ in order to 
rider possible the initiation of a general 
limitation of the armaments of all nations,’’ and 
Count von Bernstorff, the German representative 
wn the Preparatory Commission, has let it be 
tarly understood time and again that, unless 
wher nations reduce their armaments, Germany, 
teaty or no treaty, will augment hers. 
Thus, somehow, armaments have got to be 
tduced, and it is perhaps natural that the tax- 
payer, encouraged by headlines in the Press 
about next Wednesday’s meeting of the League’s 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, which will bring official delegates 
ftom the United States and Russia together for 
first time since the war, and at which 
kpresentatives from almost every country in the 
World will be present, should expect an 
mmediate and drastic reduction of the financial 
durden of armaments. To avoid disillusion 
tis necessary to realize that many expecta- 
tons are impossible of early fulfilment. 
Before the Russians announced that they would 
Present the intention had been that the 


League’s preparatory Commission should meet 
only for three or four days, to discuss the 
resolutions passed by the Assembly in September 
and to appoint the members of a new Security 
Committee to deal with the political problems of 
arbitration and security. This would enable the 
military experts on the Preparatory Commission, 
which is a purely technical body, to make con- 
cessions without endangering the safety of the 
countries they represent. Had a long session 
been anticipated, the Preparatory Commission 
would not have met on November 30, since it does 
not want to overlap with the Council, whose 
session begins on December 5. 

There is nothing, then, about the forthcoming 
meeting which would seem to justify extravagant 
hopes. The decision of the Russians to come to 
Geneva does not substantially alter the case. 
M. Litvinoff will doubtless seize this opportunity 
of proposing the complete and immediate 
abolition of armaments and of accusing the 
capitalist governments of hypocrisy when they 
fail to agree to a step which is patently 
impracticable. Having thus used Geneva for 
propaganda purposes, he may, in his anxiety to 
improve his relations with the Western Powers, 
put forward sensible suggestions, and any 
reluctance there might be to accept them would 
be counteracted by the recollection that all 
Russia’s neighbours refuse to reduce their arms 
while the Soviet Government is beyond the 
European pale. But no new plan, however 
excellent, could immediately be discussed in 
detail. The head of the British delegation, Lord 
Cushendun, for example, could express no 
opinion on a scheme involving security before 
it had been closely examined by the Cabinet. 
The sensible procedure would be for the Pre- 
paratory Commission and_ the Security 
Committee to adjourn until their members had 
had an opportunity of considering carefully any 
new proposal. 

There will be other obstacles to immediate and 
sensational developments. Russia, it appears, 
is no more anxious than Great Britain to promise 
active intervention in disputes which do not 
directly concern her. France, on the other hand, 
is determined not to reduce her forces by one 
man or one gun unless she obtains even greater 
security than that offered by the general pro- 
visions of the League Covenant and by the 
specific guarantees of British and Italian help 
under the Locarno Treaties in the event of a 
German attack. Progress, then, must be slow, 
and there will be little to show as the immediate 
result of next week’s meeting. The sceptic who 
declares that agreement for the reduction of 
armaments will never be reached—despite the fact 
that his income-tax claims, his poison-gas dis- 
coveries and his common sense tell him it must 
be—is probably no more of a hindrance to pro- 
gress than the woolly-minded enthusiast who 
believes that fears and traditions of centuries can 
be scrapped in a day. The most that can be 
said is that there is a better hope of a reasonable 
reduction of armaments now that the United 
States and Russia are going to collaborate with 
the League in Geneva than there has ever been 
before. It is the fact of the meeting, rather than 
its direct consequences, which is both dramatic 
and important. 
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THE TINY TYRANTS 


HE Shop Hours Act Committee, set up by 

the Home Secretary, has concluded its 

labours. Its Report is not yet in the hands 
of the public, and until it is, no finality in regard 
to the wisdom of its recommendations is possible. 
But it seems tolerably certain from what has 
appeared in the Press in the way of forecasts— 
these forecasts have a habit of being accurate— 
that whatever variations in detail may be 
suggested the Committee, to their eternal credit, 
have decided that in the main the present hours 
and conditions must stand. A great victory has 
been won for Law and Order. The suspense of 
the past weeks is over; patriots can once more 
breathe freely. It seems that a few rash 
voices were raised in the Committee in the 
interests of the general public; there are stories, 
scarcely credible, that some members of the 
Committee even went to the length of suggesting 
that the proprietor of a one-man shop should 


be at liberty to keep what hours he pleased. So- 


monstrous a suggestion was, we are glad to 
think, promptly and properly vetoed. The 
libertines who sponsored this proposal were 
fortunately in a small minority; their repre- 
sentations, together with those of the consumer 
and other outside and irrelevant bodies, were 
wisely disregarded. 


One breach in the defences was made. There 
was naturally a strong body of opinion on the 
Committee averse from permitting the sale of 
tobacco and confectionery ‘‘ after hours’”’ in 
theatres and public-houses. To the national dis- 
honour it has to be recorded that this very 
reasonable restriction at present in force is to go. 
Those who have the good name of England at 
heart will learn with dismay that in future, if 
this subversive recommendation is adopted, 
members of the public will be at liberty to 
purchase tobacco, and even chocolates, in places 
of entertainment and refreshment whenever such 
places are open. Thus one more step forward 
has been taken on the road to national disaster, 
the view that mistakes licence for liberty has 
gained one more victory over decency and 
restraint. If this concession to our moral Reds 
is granted, the night life of these islands will 
become hideous. We beg the Home Secretary to 
contemplate the lamentable result of this ill- 
judged concession on the moral fibre of the 
nation, and to refuse to give it sanction. 


Fortunately, the Committee have for the most 
part kept their heads. They have shown a 
praiseworthy determination not to be hustled or 
intimidated, they have taken their stand against 
such as would see the Dark Age of Freedom 
restored in England to serve selfish personal 
convenience. The eight o’clock closing hour 
for everything that it covers now is to remain 
(though even here there are signs of weakening 
in the suggestion that minor concessions of the 
rule might be made for local and _ seasonal 
celebrations). It will still, thank God, be 
impossible for an Englishman to buy cigarettes 
at a shop after eight o’clock in the evening, or 
chocolates after nine; it will still be impossible 
for him to buy a packet of tea on an early closing 


day in a shop that is open for the sale of cakes. 
it will still be impossible for him on such a day 
to purchase a tooth-brush in a chemist’s tha 
is open for the sale of aspirin; it will still p. 
impossible for him to buy salt butter at a daj 

that is open for the sale of fresh. These and, 
hundred other equally sound safeguards againg 
the encroachment of vice are ta be resolutely 
maintained. 


England will learn with gratitude that he 
governors have not betrayed her. They yi 
reflect with pride that they have in Sir Willian 
Joynson-Hicks a Home Secretary who can fp 
trusted to implement the recommendations of 
his Committee with a firm hand. He is a man 
with a high conception of his office, a pride 
in his vocation as the chosen interpreter of 
morality to an erring people. Let the middle 
classes rejoice and the daughters of tradesmen 
be glad! The standard of Interference jg 
unlowered, the banner of Tiny Tyranny flies 
undaunted. 


Yet the sad fact must be recorded that those 
who think with the Committee in this matte 
are in an ever-dwindling minority. The virus of 
freedom in small affairs of daily routine has 
taken a firm hold of whole sections of the 
community and bids fair to poison the life-blood 
of the nation. There are even those—we note 
the renegade Mr. Guedalla among them—who 
object to being held indefinitely in time of 
peace under the yoke of regulations imposed for 
the Defence of the Realm in the emergency of 
war. The hand of Moscow is long. Only those 
utterly deadened in conscience through long 
contact with the moral leprosy of that degraded 
capital could regard with equanimity—not to 
say favour—the prospect of reversion to the 
barbarous lack of control that satisfied cur 
mistaken countrymen in the unhappy days before 
the war. 


We trust that the temporary advantage 
gained will be vigorously followed up. There isa 
number of new restrictions that could be use 
fully imposed. Our parks have not yet been 
made safe for puritanism. It is time that citizens 
were compelled to carry licences for crossing 
the Parks after sundown. Indeed, the principle 
might be extended with advantage so as 10 
cover all who use the streets after a certain how. 
It would relieve of further labours another Com 
mittee now sitting at the appointment of the 
Home Secretary. No persons of respectable 
intent have reason to be abroad after sunset; 
those who wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunities of ‘‘ culpable levity ”’ provided by 
the degraded caterers of amusement in this 
modern Gomorrah should rightly be charged 
heavily for the privilege—doubtful though it is. 
The issue of passports for those wishing 10 
visit music-halls, kinemas and _ night-clubs 
another reform urgently required. But the 
opportunities of improvement are legion, and 
the public are fortunate in being able to trust with 
confidence to the zeal and vigilance of the Home 
Secretary not to let them slip by. So long as the 
fundamental principles of national morality a 
thus kept inviolate, the Englishman will continue 
to pay his income tax with gratitude. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE Unemployment Insurance Bill is not amus- 
T anybody. Even the Labour Party, while 

they prolong, do not enjoy the discussions. 
The bottom was knocked out of their case from the 
beginning by the signatures of their representatives 
o the Blanesburgh Committee. If they had taken 
the line that the Committee were right, and that the 
Bill is wrong only in so far as it differs from, or fails 
to interpret, the recommendations of the Committee, 
they would have been upon exceedingly strong ground. 
But they preferred, as usual, to take a stronger line 
and thereby really weakened their position. . 


* * 
It is fortunate for the Government that the attack 


has so far been feebly conducted, for it must be con- . 


fessed that the defence has not been of a character to 
create confidence or arouse enthusiasm. The Minister 
of Labour has disappointed his admirers. His explana- 
tion of a not very complicated case has left his audi- 
ence puzzled, and the prevailing feeling in the rank 
and file of the party is that an admittedly unpopular 
measure is not going to produce any substantial 
economy. To transfer the maintenance of many 
thousands of people from the Unemployment Fund to 
the rates will give offence without saving money, and 
Sir Arthur Steel Maitland has hitherto failed to con- 
yince the House of Commons that this is not all that 
the Bill will accomplish. 
* 
* * 


At the end of three years it is not surprising that 
the critics of the Government should include many of 
their own supporters. Every step taken by any admin- 
istration must disappoint if it does not alienate a cer- 
tain number of their friends. The larger the party 
the greater the certainty of a divergence of views 
between its component parts. Old men are notoriously 
critical, young men are notoriously restless, with the 
result that the present Conservative Government are 
being attacked by one group of Conservatives for their 
reckless reforms and by another for their reactionary 
principles. 

When a man attacks his own side, which requires a 
certain amount of a certain kind of courage, he is 
sure of gaining loud cheers from his opponents, of 
being considered by them a brave and honest fellow, 
and of seeing his name in the next morning’s news- 
paper. There are some also who believe that to make 
yourself a thorn in the side of your masters is a safe 
toad to promotion, and that the man who attacks the 
Government from the back benches is sure soon to 
be sitting on the front one. 

* 
* 


No such unworthy motives inspired Mr. R. S. 
Hudson, who, on Tuesday night, both spoke and voted 
against his leaders. Mr. Hudson is one of the most 
interesting and most independent of the younger Con- 
servatives. He left the Diplomatic Service in order to 
enter politics and won for his party the difficult seat 
of Whitehaven, where his constituents are mainly 
miners. He believes that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill will affect adversely the many unemployed 
in his constituency, and for this reason he has deter- 
mined to oppose it. While recognizing the sincerity 
of his motives, his friends will regret the form which 
his opposition took on Tuesday night. 

There are matters which the outside world can hardly 
understand and to which they cannot be expected to 
attach their due importance. One of the first things 


that a Member of Parliament must learn is to confine 
his remarks strictly to the question immediately before 
House. 


The mistake Mr. Hudson made was to 


rise when Clause 2 of the Bill was under discussion, 
and to deliver, so far as he was allowed, his opinion 
of the Bill in general and of the Minister of Labour in 
particular. The result was that his speech, which 
might have been of real importance, was ruined by his 
being repeatedly called to order by the Chairman and 
finally compelled to resume his seat. 
* 
* * 


The preliminary stages of the new Government of 
India Bill have provided additional proof of the fact, 
already too patent, that the Labour Party has 
abandoned any attempt to achieve discipline, and is 
dissolving into a disorganized mob, the more vocal 
members of which take a peculiar pleasure in thwart- 
ing the wishes of their own leaders. An amusing 
instance of the intransigeance of the Left Wing and 
the docility of the Front Bench was afforded on Wed- 
nesday. In support of an amendment by Mr. Saklat- 
vala, a dozen of the extremists had succeeded by 
obstructive methods in carrying on a pointless debate 
for nearly two hours. Finally Mr. Tom Shaw arose 
from the Front Bench and suggested that it was time 
a decision was reached with regard to the clause under 
discussion. Acting on this suggestion the Govern- 
ment moved the closure, the extremists opposed it and 
Mr. Shaw, together with the rest of his Front Bench 
colleagues, meekly bowed to the lash and voted against 
the proposal which he had himself put forward. 

* 
* * 


After an incident such as this, the scenes which took 
place later that night were to be expected. The Labour 
Party was completely out of control. In vain some of 
their Whips cast imploring glances and made calm- 
ing gestures to the benches behind them. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald himself gave up the game and withdrew 
in disgust while the rest of the Front Bench sat in 
gloomy silence looking heartily ashamed of them- 
selves. The ugliest réle of the evening was played by 
Mr. Wheatley, who sat among those who were mak- 
ing the disturbance, shouting always a little less loudly 
than the loudest and obviously encouraging by 
whispered council better and braver men to make fools 
of themselves. 

First Citizen 


A SUNDAY MORNING IN MEXICO 
By Francis McCULLAGH 


Mexico City 

UST off the animated Paseo de la Reforma in 

Mexico City stands a huge skeleton of rusty iron 

bars, the framework of a building which has not 
been built, a vast structure which might, in certain 
circumstances, be described as ghostly; for, seeing 
the moon shine through it, a belated reveller, new to 
the country, might well feel as startled as was the 
Antient Mariner when he saw the stars shine through 
the Ship of the Dead. 

It is the framework of the House of Congress, begun 
by Porfirio Diaz in 1910, and not yet finished—never 
to be finished, indeed, for all work, and even all pre- 
tence of work, ceased on it years ago, when the Con- 
stitutionalistas {as they ironically call themselves) 
grasped the reins of power. One would have expected, 
on the contrary, that as those gentlemen profess to be 
Parliamentarians of the most extreme and voluble 
type, their advent would have hastened its completion. 
Of the temporary Chamber of Deputies I do not speak : 
it is in every way beneath contempt, architecturally as 
well as politically. It is the Chamber which 
expelled all the deputies who are against the re-elec- 
tion of Obregén, though such expulsion was uncon- 
stitutional, and, though the principle of ‘‘No Re-Elec- 
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tion ’’ has been fought for in Mexico during the last 
half century, was inserted in the Constitution of 1917, 
and is stamped on all Government notepaper, and even 
on passport visas. This is the Chamber which is at 
present grovelling at the feet of the Dictator Calles, 
which proposes slavishly to extend the Presidential 
term by two years, and which speaks of extending the 
terms of Senators and Deputies to three and six years 
respectively. This is the Chamber which is looking 
on in silence while the Dictator violates the Constitu- 
tion ten times a day by arresting civilians without a 
warrant, refusing them a writ of habeas corpus, 
shooting them without trial, and then confiscating their 
property. 

Leading up to the skeleton House of Congress is 
the Avenida del Palacio Legislativo, and in front of it 
is the Plaza de la Republica, the latter an abomina- 
tion of desolation, dead as a forum in Pompeii. A 
workman was crossing it very slowly while I was there 
this morning, and his steps echoed hollowly through 
the silent square. 

As in Pompeii you are shown the baker’s shop and 
the sculptor’s studio, with everything left exactly as 
it was when the lava and the ashes came, so in the 
Plaza de la Republica you are shown the stonemasons’ 
sheds, the carpenters’ benches, the clerks’ office and 
the foreman’s room from which life fled when the revo- 
lutionary lava rushed down from the Sierra Madre 
mountains and petrified them into eternal immobility. 
In the Plaza de la Republica, as in Pompeii, you still 
see the marks of the chisel on the stone, but in neither 
place do you see the chisel: in Pompeii it rusted away, 
in Mexico it was stolen long ago. 

At the further entrance to the Avenida del Palacio 
Legislativo, just where that dead street debouches 
from the lively Plaza de la Reforma, stands a gloomy 
building in which, however, there is always great 
activity, day and night, an activity which is in strik- 
ing contrast to the sepulchral stillness that broods over 
the derelict Palacio itself. In front of it there are 
always motor-cars, groups of people, and armed sen- 
tries. Automobiles dash in and out of its iron gates 
every few moments. There is something ominous about 
The blinds are closely drawn. 
They travel at an illegal speed, but they evidently 
have the right of way for their armed and uniformed 
chauffeurs sonan el pito, or blow the policeman’s 
whistle which gives them precedence over all other 
traffic. Those chauffeurs exchange rapid passwords 
with the sentries before the iron gates fly open. They 
are engulfed in the gloom of the umbrageous inner 
courtyard. The gates close again with an iron clang 
which, for some inexplicable reason, shakes my very 
soul with fear. The gates open again for a large 
hearse-like motor-car on its way out. There are 
several such cars. Grim and smooth and silent, they 
remind me horribly of the black vans, freighted with 
death, that used, in the Days of the Terror, to issue 
in the early morning from the Lubyanka at Moscow. 

The chill in my soul deepens. I hear the clank of 
chains, the shooting of prison bars. Peering into the 
first patio through the iron railing, I perceive, under 
the shade of the trees, women weeping hysterically, 
soldiers, policemen, officers, gaolers, children shaken 
by a passion of grief, painted harlots engaged in 
joyous conversation with officials. Hung over the 
doors of the various buildings inside are signs which 
cannot be described as reassuring: Museo de Crimi- 
nologia, Escuela  Cientifica de  Policta. It 


is all clear to me now! This is the notorious 


Inspeccion General, the headquarters of the ordinary 
and the extraerdinary police, of the Policia Montada 
and the Policia Reservada. It is the Lubyanka of 
Mexico. Those busy motor-cars are all of them police 
cars, carrying civilian prisoners into the dread 
presence of the Mexican Dzerzhinsky, prisoners who 
have been arrested without a warrant in direct defiance 


of that very Constitution which President Calles pre. 
tends to worship. The charge in all cases is “ com. 
plicity in the revolutionary plot of Gomez 
Serrano,” though, as a matter of fact, Calles s 
long before that plot had matured in order to rid him. 
self of his opponents in the Army, in the Congress, ang 
in the Press. Yes, this is the Lubyanka of Mexico, 
Beneath my feet are the terrible subterranean dyp. 
geons, los sdétanos de la Inspeccién General, foy 
dens, ankle-deep in filth and water, which have wit. 
nessed tragedies as horrible as the murder of Budkie. 
wicz. 

This, then, is the point where the Grand March of 
the Glorious Revolution stopped—at a prison gate! 
The heroes and the Generals and the silver-tongued 
orators and the torrential Constitutionalistas and the 
fiery Revolutionarios (all of them with hip-pocket 
revolvers), they al] halted here. Not one of them got 
any further than this. They never reached the 
Palacio Legislativo, part of which is now used as 
garage for the cars of the Secret Police, for the Black 
Marias and the Funeral Autos of Liberty. Surely 
these names should be altered. Surely this should te 
the Avenida de la Policia, and that the Plaza de 
Tirania Callista. 

There is a trampling mixed with loud words 
of command and the jingle of steel. Surrounded 
by soldiers and police, a crowd of prisoners js 
approaching, dangerous prisoners evidently, seeing the 
care with which they are guarded. But, as they come 
nearer, I see with astonishment that these prisoners 
are nearly all women, taken from very different classes 
of society. There are obviously Convent girls with the 
white veils and the lily wreaths of la Premiére Com. 
munion, but the veils are rent and the flowers tor, 
and the young eyes red with weeping, and the smooth 
cheeks crimson with shame. Beside these girls stag. 
ger the painted dregs of the Mexican brothels, blas- 
phemous, obscene and drunken harlots, who exude an 
aroma of bad alcohol, cheap scent, and abominable 
tobacco. Handcuffed to the daughters of the hidalgos, 
to the sons of the Conquistadores, march criminal 
types, men and women, with vice and degradation 
stamped on every feature. Judging from their appear- 
ance, some of them are degenerates, whose cases have 
to be heard in camera. The Mexican criminal gener- 
ally looks his part. 

How did such ill-assorted people ever get together? 
What common crime have they committed? I tum 
for enlightenment to a Mexican bystander, and he 
courteously explains. It is Sunday morning, and 
General Roberto Cruz, the Inspector-General of the 
Police, makes a practice of sending out his myrmidons 
early on that sacred day in order to arrest Catholics 
who go to Mass. For, owing to the Interdict, Mass 
is only said now in private houses, and it is a criminal 
offence for a priest to say Mass in a private house 
and for a layman to attend it. Without a warrant and 
in defiance of the Constitution, these policemen break 
into private houses where Mass is being said, and 
march the priest and the whole congregation off to the 
Inspeccién General—as these are being marched now. 

apparently the Police also break into 
brothels,” said I, glancing towards the Sefioritas' de la 
vida galante, as they are ironically called. ‘‘ No," 
replied the gentleman gravely, ‘‘ they never do that, 
for it would be a violation of the Constitution.” He 
smiled ever so faintly, and then added: ‘“‘ These 
women that you allude to must have been arrested 
for fighting in the streets, or they were probably cot 
nected with some robbery or murder. There is now4 
robbery or a murder every night, and on Saturday 
night there are generally quite a number.” 

So that explains it. The secret Masses are always 
said in the grey of the morning, so that the sleuth 
hounds of Roberto Cruz generally manage to kill two 
birds with one stone: they arrest the Sefiorita who has 
risen with the lark in order to worship God, and @ 
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the same time they arrest the prostitute who has cut 
her lover’s throat. They handcuff them together, and 
treat them alike. 

This religious persecution is largely a matter of 
“graft” or financial corruption. Heavy fines are 
imposed, quite illegally, on persons attending Mass. 
General Roberto is said to make £5,000 monthly in 
this way. This scoundrelly Chief of Police calculates 
on the natural anxiety of parents to rescue their young 
sons and daughters from the terrible sétanos where 
they are confined in the same cells as the worst crimi- 
nals, some of whom suffer from foul and contagious 
diseases, and his calculations are generally right, for 
he succeeds as a rule in getting soo pesos for the 
release of each prisoner. In the case off priests, his 
fixed tariff is 1,000 pesos. 

While the Inspeccién General is thus working at full 

sure, business is languishing, oil companies are 
shutting down, and mine after mine is closing. In 
the business section of the capital, you might watch 
the shops for a whole day without seeing a single 
customer cross the threshold, but you will not have 
to watch the Inspeccién General for long before you see 
prisoners for religious causes being marched in. As 
it is more profitable for the police to arrest Catholics 
than to arrest pickpockets, the audacity of the ordinary 
criminal is increasing every day. From his office 
window General Cruz can see foot-hills of the Cor- 
dilleras, where life is unsafe owing to gangs of 
banditti. By reason of the insecurity of life in the 
environs of the capital, the members of the Anglo- 
American colony have had to give up their usual 
autumnal excursions to the mountains, and the English 
and American diplomatists have Lad to abandon their 
golf-links on the Cuernavaca road. 


THE DIFFERENCES IN LANGUAGE 


By Hrvarre BELLoc 


HERE is a problem before the immediate 

future which no one faces because people 

have forgotten that it did not exist in the 
past. They think of what is an essentially 
modern tendency as something which has gone 
on for centuries, and has always somehow been 
met and therefore will be as easily met again. 
This problem is the problem of dealing with 
our civilization as a unity with the means of 
expression falling more and more into disunion 
and even chaos. 

The original unity of Europe in the medium 
of expression was the unity of Latin. In every 
country there was a very large number of men 
who could read familiarly and easily in Latin 
and a considerable number who could talk it so 
as to make themselves understood by any 
foreigner when the difference in the method of 
Pronunciation had been got over. That state of 
affairs lasted pretty well intact to the end of the 
seventeenth century. There was a rapid decline 
during the eighteenth of Latin as a medium in 
universal use for communication, but no decline 
in the use of it as a common bond between the 
educated classes of Europe. As a medium of 
communication between the better educated of 
the German gentry and petty sovereigns and 
those of this country and even of Italy and 
Spain, to some extent, French for a while tended 
to replace Latin; but Latin was still the language 

ed, and fairly well learned, as matter of 
Course by all gentlemen. A man who proposed 


to be of the world was ashamed of an error in 
Latin, and could not have conceived himself as 
actually ignorant of Latin. That state of affairs 
went on into the nineteenth century, but it is 
now rapidly passing, and while all the people 
who live on superficialities are repeating that the 
world is getting smaller, that the reactions of 
nation upon nation are more continual and 
permeate more deeply than they did, that the 
mere necessity of saving civilization will compel 
nations to enter into a closer communion, it is 
hardly observed that the mere external bond of 
union, which is language, has fallen into a 
welter of Provinces each more and more separate 
from his neighbour. 

The presence in the modern world of the 
universal, mechanical, compulsory State system 
of teaching destroys dialects and with them 
those ‘‘ bridges” between one kind of speech 
and another. It has produced a number of 
separate hard-and-fast homogeneous standard 
tongues, so that even national idioms quite near 
one to another, such as Dutch and German, have 
little or no communion. If Scotland had 
remained an independent realm with a Crown of 
its own I think you would have found by this 
time a modern Scots tongue universally taught 
and differing from English at least as much as 
standard Dutch from the Flemish dialects, or 
even perhaps as standard Dutch does from the 
general idiom just over the German border. For 
it is astonishing with what rapidity this modern 
system of universal compulsory mechanical 
action by the State moulds citizens. 

To add to the fact of this multiple division in 
speech you have the singular (and let us hope 
ephemeral) state of affairs by which those 
ostensibly responsible (however slight their real 
power may be) for the conduct of foreign affairs 
and international relations are parliamentarians : 
with regard to any one of whom it is a matter of 
pure chance whether he be an educated man or 
no, let alone conversant with any foreign 
language. 

The process is further emphasized by the deter- 
mination of nationalities recently enfranchised to 
assert their own local tongue. Central Europe 
is a startling example of that, which anyone who 
compares travel before the war and travel to-day 
can bear witness to, and Ireland is doing it, and 
even little Andorra, which is proud to main- 
tain as its official language that Catalan which 
has so hard a time of it in the Spanish province 
to which Andorra linguistically belongs. What 
is striking and what is least remarked is the pace 
at which the thing is proceeding. 

Thirty or forty years ago, for instance, you 
were pretty certain that an Englishman in any 
considerable position knew French; he could read 
French certainly, and usually he could talk it as 
well. And not only could he talk and read 
French, but he was familiar with French writing, 
and therefore with French thought, and to some 
extent with the French past. To-day you have 
no such guarantee: you have not even an 
average. Some are well acquainted with Italian, 
a very much larger number with German, and 
some again with French, some few with Spanish. 
But there is no more or less common medium 
which you can take for granted in the hundred 
circumstances of international life. 
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In another generation, if the thing is continuous, 
knowledge of this kind will be purely haphazard. 
We already have no one directing class, 
possessed of one common international medium; 
we shall by that time not even have a clique or 
recognizable body of any kind to whom we can 
turn for knowledge of Europe as a whole. Thus, 
some people who are continually thinking in 
terms of the surface of things would tell us that 
the chief bad effect of the modern Babel is the 
difficulties it introduces to conference. When a 
couple of score parliamentarians from half that 
number of countries meet at the expense of the 
taxpayer to discuss their common problems, 
there is the wearisome and misleading business 
of interpretation, there is the potential under- 
standing of what this or that man has said, when 
perhaps only a couple of his colleagues have 
followed it—and so on. 

But this is perhaps the least of the evils 
attached to this typical modern decline. For 
what parliamentarians in international confer- 
ence may Say counts for very little to the soul 
‘ of the world. What is much more important is 
that the modern separation of tongues leaves nations 
isolated. They do not know what is passing 
in the mind of their neighbours, they do not 
know out of what past that mind has grown, and 
they are with their fellow Europeans almost as 
much at sea as was the man in the Middle Ages 
when he adventured himself into Asia. 

The condition leading most directly to war is 
the sense of conscious superiority on the part of 
some nation over some other or others: the 
feeling that one’s own method and character are 
so necessarily the best, that even in armed con- 
flict they would easily dominate. Now tha 
vanity is fostered by a complete ignorance of the 
foreigner’s language, as it is fostered perhaps 
by no other factor save that of an alien religion. 
The terms of legal procedure, the terms in which 
a moral statement is put, the whole philosophy 
of another nation come to appear ridiculous, and 
it is easy to persuade the mind that what is 
ridiculous is also impotent. 

Some little time ago the less instructed sort 
of man had the coming danger hidden from him 
by the childish illusion that his own language 
would soon become the universal tongue. He 
nourished this illusion because he thought that 
such a condition of the world would be a pleasant 
one. The wish was father to the thought. Even 
those who desired such a state of affairs could 
never have thought it was coming if they had 
known anything of the world in which they were 
living. There was no more likelihood of English 
becoming a universal tongue than there was of 
French or German or Spanish. It is not even 
probable that the number of areas in which one 
tongue only is spoken would become less though 
that is possible; but even if it does become less 
there is every sign that several very large areas 
of quite separate language each would exist side 
by side. Since the development of the 
Argentine no one can doubt the great part the 
Spanish language will play; I do not mean in 
mere area, but in the general action of the 
world. 

And what will happen to Asia? It is true 
that in Asia (so those tell us who know that 
continent best), at any rate along the sea-board, 


there is a very fragmentary barbaric vocabul 
of broken English words to be discovered. But 
that is not a language: that does not connote a 
culture or a tone of mind. There could be po 
question of a literature there, or even of a social 
tradition. And what of Russia? We know go 
little about it, or the probable future of jt; 
present condition, but I suppose no man cap 
answer the question. Presumably there yilj 
here also be a great area forming another block 
of speech in which those foreign to it can have 
no lead. 

There is no apparent remedy for the evil in the 
Renaissance of Latin. There is no sign, as yet, 
of the growth of some new governing class, which 
could communicate in a common culture. Every. 
thing seems rather to be pointing the other way, 
and I for my part can see no issue. i 


THICK NOTEBOOKS 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


WAS killing time in the Broad, Oxford. This 
le one of the few streets that the go-ahead 

people of that city seem to have neglected. 
They will never be able to rival Babbitt’s Zenith 
(and this I take to be their ambition) if they leave 
streets in the centre of the city lying idle in this 
way. There is not a single big garage or block 
of offices or multiple store in the whole length of 
it, and quite a number of foolish old buildings 
still cumber the ground there. No wonder the 
American visitors, pouring in and out of the 
Mitre, still sneer at the place. Another little spurt 
of energy, and the Broad, which positively dreams 
—yes, dreams—now and then in the early morning 
or at twilight, can be turned into a street fit for 
go-getters. 

Look at the High. Years ago, I believe, it was 
nothing much, just a curving sort of street, the 
kind you can see in old cathedral cities, but now 
it looks busy and bright and prosperous, not 
unlike Hammersmith Broadway, and Mr. Wool 
worth himself would not despise it. Unfortunately, 
you cannot kill time in it any longer. If you want 
to idle, vou must sneak up the Turl (which ought 
to have been widened years ago, and all its little 
old shops blown up), and lounge into the Broad. 
I was there, then, the other day, and chanced to 
remark in the doorway of several bookshops the 
announcement: ‘ Thick Notebooks.’’ Under- 
neath were piles of these notebooks, waiting to be 
taken into lecture rooms and laboratories and 
stuffed full of information. The sight of them 
gave me a little thri!l of pleasure. I suddenly 
realized—to use the phrase that so infuriated 
Peacock—that my education was finished, that ! 
had no more use for a thick notebook. 

I had been free of the schools and the lectures 
and the set papers for years, but I had forgotten 
all about it until the thick notebooks reminded me 
of the fact. Now the taste of liberty was sweet 
again in my mouth. No longer could masters, 
angry at being divorced from their pipes, pounce 
upon me, demanding information of every idiotic 
kind. Now am I tolerant of and detached from 
the irregularities of verbs, and there is nobody to 
be sarcastic at my expense for the amusement 
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twenty-seven other small boys. What subjunctive 
is and what pluperfect, I know not, and never a 
jine more shall I write for my ignorance. 

No longer have I to sit and scribble away, in 
these same thick notebooks, while be-gowned 

tlemen, usually with impediments in their 

h and the most absurd mannerisms, make 
their little jokes about the policy of Charles the 
Fifth or the political theory of Hobbes. When I 
sit and scribble now, it is my own nonsense and 
not theirs. No longer must I visit quizzical 
middle-aged dons and read to them, while they 
fill their pipes with mildest honeydew, essays on 
subjects that no man ever made amusing. ‘ For 
next week, Priestley,’’ one of them would say, 
“you might do a paper on the economic policy 
of the Netherlands during the seventeenth 
century. I don’t think you’ll get any fine writing 
out of that.’ But I always did, always ended 
with a grand peroration. You see, you don’t need 
to know anything to indulge in fine writing, not 
the merest ghost of a fact. I was too busy sitting 
up every night drinking beer with other free 
spirits and pulling the universe into shape to 
bother my head about the economic policy of the 
Netherlands. 

Everybody must have noticed that dons are not 
like other men, that they have a curiously nervous 
manner, a haunted look, like men who have lost 
heart’s ease, and never lie down untroubled at 
night. Mr. Belloc, who knows more about the 
inner workings of the universe than most of us, 
once said that they were being punished by God for 
their intellectual pride. My own account of the 
matter is different. I think these men are for ever 
ill at ease because their trade compels them yearly 
at least to commit a crime, and a_ peculiarly 
treacherous crime. Every year the young men 
come up for the Summer Term, and dream 
happily through pied April and sweet May, when 
the lilac and laburnum are heavy over the ‘river, 
when it is good to hit a ball on the green, to drink 
beer at open windows, to smoke a pipe at the 
bookstalls, to go walking at night and hear the 
sap of life stirring. | Never will the blood run 
more sweetly than it does during those Summer 
Terms. Then may a man swear eternal friend- 
ships, sketch out a new political party or weekly 
review, fall pleasantly in love with a face he has 
seen but once. The days are so many sonnets and 
sonatas. 

Then suddenly, 
threshold of June, a dreadful halt is called. The 
young men are herded into stuffy rooms, where 
they must remain morning and afternoon, it may 
be, for a whole week, staring at blotting paper. 
We are now about to discover, announce the dons, 
what you have remembered of your thick note- 
books : write it all down on one side of the paper 
only. And, alas!—the notebooks have been lying 
these many weeks at the bottom of a mixed heap 
of textbooks and worn-out tennis shoes and empty 
tobacco tins. If you are young, and it is May- 
time, and some of the best fellows (soon, indeed, 
to be the greatest men) in the world are for ever 
shouting up at your window to beg your company, 
you cannot be expected to bother your head 
about the notebooks. This, then, is the foul 
trick played annually by the dons, and you may 
- a sense of their treachery working in their 
aces. 


on the very rose-crowned’ 


Not that there are not those who believe in the 


notebooks. Let every man, woman, and child, 
they say to us, have plenty of good, thick note- 
books, and the opportunity to fill them full of facts 
and theories, and the world is saved. Let us be 
for ever lecturing and demonstrating and taking 
notes. If it is a shame that men must work so 
long and hard, that is because they have so little 
time and energy for continuing their education. 
If it is a scandal that men are paid so little, that 
is because they have not money enough left them 
for textbooks and laboratory fees and notebooks. 
Let us look forward to the time when our 
necessary toil will only occupy us an hour or two, 
and we can spend the rest of the day educating 
one another. If men are not wise and good, that is 
because they have not filled enough notebooks. 
Find a pile of the thickest notebooks, crammed to 
the last inch, and you have also discovered one of 
the wisest and best of men. So runs the creed. 

Thick notebooks will never save the world, except 
that of the manufacturing stationers. There are 
already too many people solemnly and idiotically 
taking notes. Most of them would be better 
employed looking at something or thinking over 
the subject for themselves. This very week, 
hundreds of students of English Literature have 
begun a new page by noting that Chaucer’s life 
may be divided into three periods, or that Cowper, 
Burns and Blake are the heralds of the Romantic 
Revolt ; and all of them ought to have been read- 
ing something for themselves or trying to write 
or finding a job of work to do at home. Hundreds 
more, learning history, have set down page after 
page of absurdly rationalized accounts of past 
events—accounts that turn every historical per- 
sonage into a completely logical creature, when, 
indeed, they would have learned more about the 
making of history if they had been told to investi- 
gate and describe the latest row in the Tennis 
Club, for in the midst of that muddle and brawling 
they would have found Clio herself. And notice 
what a treacherous subject this is, how insidious 
its poison. 

Before I can begin denouncing education, I 
have thought of a new way of my own, and I have 
but to persist in thinking and talking about it to 
find myself facing lecture rooms snowy with open 
exercise books, all, to be filled with notes on the 
new system. There is no topie that sets more 
traps for vanity and egoism. Nearly all the talk 
we hear about education is little more than a 
display of vanity and egoism: it is Nothing Like 
Leather all over again; the scientists would have 
us all students of science; the scholars would turn 
us into scholars; the philosophers are positive that 
we cannot do better than become philosophers 
ourselves. Nowadays I only prick up my ears 
when I catch a man recommending a system of 
education entirely different from the one that 
knocked him into the particular shape he is. And 
I rarely do prick up ears. 

I suggest that thick notebooks be abolished. A 
stationer should be compelled to take out a licence 
to sell them. A man asking for one should be 
closely questioned. Is he about to do some original 
work of his own? (Does he want a notebook to 
scribble verse in or to sketch comic faces? If so, 
well and good. But if he wants to cram the thing 
with notes of the notes that his lecturer once made 
of some other lecturer’s notes, and all in order 
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that he may compel other unfortunates to fill their 
thick notebooks in turn, then, I say, he must be 
driven out of the shop as we—creatures far more 
innocent and gay—are driven out of public-houses 
when there strikes the hour at which both our 
thirst and our sociability lose their official 
sanction. Let the student buy himself a very thin 
notebook, inscribe on the first page a sentence or 
two from Ecclesiastes, listen to his tutors, take a 
long look at things for himself, and then make a 
note or two. He may find that he wants ten reams 
of foolscap, having discovered a world of his own, 
or he may find that he wants to say nothing at all; 
but what he certainly will not want is a thick 
notebook. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Revirw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

{I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


SIR,—I make the following observations on the 
letter from the Secretary of this Institution appearing 
in your issue of October 29, and on the Report for 
1926, which I have now seen: 


The income for 1926 was 212,000 
The expenditure for 1926 was... os 235,000 
Deficit £23,000 


Lives saved were 361. Cost of saving each life thus 
about £7. 

I never said a life-saving service is no longer neces- 
sary. I said it seemed that the necessity for an insti- 
tution like this must become less as time went on—a 
vitally different thing. 

The Secretary says £39,000 was paid ‘‘ as rewards, 
fees and pensions to coxswains and crews.’’ In the 
Report £20,000 of this sum is put under ‘‘ Fees to 
Coxswains, Bowmen and Signalmen, Wages of Motor 
Mechanics, etc.’’ It is well to be precise. I have 
noted already two errors of the Secretary. I now 
note a third, and it is most important because it appears 
in the forefront of the Report. ‘‘ Administration ’’ is 
said to cost 44 per cent. I say that it costs about 
32 per cent. 1 say ‘‘ administration ’’ includes at 
least about £9,000 paid to Inspectors and Clerks not 
connected with capital replacements, and about 
£34,500 paid for ‘‘ Publicity ’’ in addition to merely 
office expenses at Headquarters (£8,500). The 
enormous total cost of ‘‘ administration "’ is not good 
business, and is not justified in view of the big deficit 
in 1926. It is not without significance that ninety-one 
lives were rescued in 1926 by means other than those 
provided by the institution, i.e., one-fifth of all the 
lives rescued in 1926. 

The Board of Trade shares with the Institution the 
maintenance of the life-saving services round our 
coasts. If this dual control were superseded by com- 
plete control by the Board of Trade, would these ser- 
vices be less efficient or less economical? Anyway, 
any questions about them could then be put in Parlia- 
ment to the responsible Minister. 

It is time that Parliament exercised effective super- 
vision and control of all voluntary, philanthropic and 
charitable organizations. Not all of these are con- 
ducted in the same open way as reputable concerns 
like the R.N.L.I. In a time of oppressive taxation 
and high cost of living, indiscriminate charity and 
overlapping are the height of folly. And if criticisms 
such as I have made of a reputable concern are well 


founded, what about the so-called ‘‘ charities’ ang 
‘** missions ’’ one frequently hears of, which exist 
almost wholly for the benefit of their administrators? 

The Secretary deals with a lot of topics which do 
not touch the pivotal point of my criticisms. I am 
not convinced that the value of the services of cox. 
swains and crews is adequately recognized and recom. 
pensed. The shore workers are all right. 

The Institution has about £1,000,000 of capital 
invested, bringing in an income of about £45,000. 

I am, etc., 
J. MacCatium 
Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


[We publish this letter in fairness to our correspon. 
dent, who, since he raised the subject, is entitled to his 
observations on the figures supplied by the Institution 
in reply to his first letter. The events of the past week 
hardly support the view that the need for a life-say. 
ing service is becoming less.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE INDIAN COMMISSION 


SIR,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Twenty Years in 
India,” has made some useful points. Will you allow 
me to develop one of his contentions—that some 
inquiry into Indian conceptions of education and sani- 
tation, matters deeply affecting the life of the country, 
should accompany the purely political inquiry? 

When diarchy was introduced into India, a 
ning was made with the transfer of such subjects to 
the Indian and popularly elected half of the Provincial 
Governments. If diarchy is not scrapped, Indians will, 
at the next step forward, be put in absolute control of 
such subjects. 

Now there are some few Indian politicians who, to 
their great credit, work for the education of the 
masses, but in many parts of the country there is a 
strong tendency to exclude the children of the “ un- 
touchable” castes from _ educational _ institutions 
attended by children of the higher castes. Would it 
be democratic, or to the benefit of India, to give 
Indians full self-government while such a tendency is 
strong anywhere in the country? 

Again, so long as even highly, educated Indians are 
found championing the fantastic Hindu and Unani 
‘* systems ” of medicine, acquiescing in methods of 
midwifery which mean physical ruin to thousands of 
Indian women every year, countenancing the dilution 
of a filtered water supply with unfiltered, cholera and 
enteric-producing water, there is a case for caution 
in progress. 

It must be remembered that in India, now as always 
in the past, everything proceeds from the State. It 
matters profoundly who represents the State. 

I am, etc., 


THE O.U.P. 


SIR,—The letter of the President of the Union would 
be conclusive if his arguments were as strong as his 
language. I am interested as an Oxford man and as 4 
schoolmaster having constantly to advise parents which 
University to send their sons to. I am advising 
—Cambridge. - 

I had recently a large gathering of old boys in my 
room and the conversation turned on Oxford. I asked, 
‘“What is the matter with Oxford athletics?” 
A young Oxford graduate answered, ‘‘ Aistheticism.” 
I asked, ‘‘ But surely athletes are not giving up 
athletics for zstheticism?’’ A provincial foot 
player quoted a case of an Oxford man who might 
get his county cap, but at the beginning of the 
season, when cricket and football were going o 
together, preferred to sit in the pavilion and watch 
cricket rather than to join in a practice game of his 
Rugger club. Both were agreed that there is some 
thing wrong with Oxford and I find the same view 
among many of the more thoughtful Oxford under- 
graduates. 
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I dislike anonymous correspondence, but for obvious 
reasons must sign myself, 
An Oxrorp M.A.’”’ 


SIR,—The pity of it! To think that he who occu- 
jes the chair, where great men have sat before him, 
should descend so low, to be trenchant, as to employ 
wulgarity. 

. I am, etc., 
Cuartes J. (Cantab.) 


JOSEPH SKIPSEY 


SIR,—I was greatly interested in ‘‘ Stet.’s”’ 
remark last week (Back Numbers—LI) where he says : 
“] should say that roughly, Linton, as a poet, was 
on the same level as Joseph Skipsey, the Blake- 
influenced miner poet.” 

I was well acquainted with Skipsey in my youth, 
and one day, when talking of the wood-engraver, 
Thomas Bewick, he referred to W. J. Linton as a 
poet as well as an engraver, and spoke of his having 
visited him once at Brantwood. 

It was on this occasion too, that Skipsey (after hav- 
ing been the custodian of the Shakespeare house at 
Stratford) told me how he had come gravely to ‘‘ques- 
tion the authorship of the works we attribute to Shake- 
speare the Player.”’ 

But of all this I am writing in a forthcoming 
volume, 

I am, etc., 
WaLtkER Hopcson 

49 Avondale Road, Dulwich, S.E. 


HANDLEY CROSS 


SIR,—Referring to your reviewer’s remark that 
“he cannot accept the identification of Handley Cross 
with Shotley Bridge in Durham,’’ will you afford me 
space to say that while preparing Surtees’s ‘ Hunting 
Tours’ for the Press it appeared to me that they are 
tight who identify the country hunted by Mr. Jorrocks 
with the East Kent? Various details indicate this: 
Michael Hardey, Mr. Jorrocks’s predecessor in office, 
had a great run on Ashley Downs, which I take to 
be adjacent to Ashley Wood in that country; there 
isa ‘‘ Cat and Custard Pot’’ at Paddlesworth and, 
if memory serves me, a ‘‘ Vale of Sheepwash ”’; 
obvious points of contact with the country described 
in the novel. Further, your reviewer adduces other 
evidence in the same sense. 

But need this affect the reliability of the family 
tradition that Surtees had in mind Shotley Bridge, 
near his own home, when he drew ‘ Handley Cross ’? 
To translate a town from north to south is, I suggest, 
within the licence permitted an author. 

I am, etc., 
E. D. Cumine 

20 Pembroke Road, Kensington, W. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


SIR,—In his book, ‘ Westminster Abbey and the 
Kings’ Craftsmen,’ Mr. W. R. Lethaby says: ‘‘ The 
Church within has been little injured, except by the 
erection of pompous tomb-trophies and modern sham 
Gothic fittings and glass, which are even more injuri- 
ous because more specious and confusing.”’ 

I am, etc., 
A. G, SoweRsBy 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


SIR,—Another erroneous phrase which has become 
Current is ‘‘ the restoration of the gold standard.” 
How can that be “‘ restored ’’ which has never been 
abolished ? Gold has (unfortunately) been our standard 
Since silver was demonetized in 1816 till the present 
day. The Mint has never been closed to gold since 


that date, as far as I know. Currency does not mean 
standard. | What has really happened is that our 
“* pound ’’ has been restored to its former parity with 
the ‘‘ dollar ’’—a very different matter. To attain this, 
deflation were employed, a deflation which (pace Mr. 
Churchill) is mainly responsible for our present 
unemployment. 
I am, etc., 
J. H. Hatiarp 
35 Munster Square, N.W.1 


POSTMARKS 


SIR,—Can any reader tell me if there is a market 
for postmarks? 

I have, as co-executor of a small estate, some to 
dispose of, if possible, dating from 1827, before 
postage stamps came in. They range from Hong- 
Kong, the Mauritius, to Australia. 

I am, etc., 
J. Maynarp SAUNDERS 

17 Montrell Road, S.W.2 


THE THEATRE 
TREASURY NOTES 


By Ivor BROWN 


Mr. Prohack. By Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock. The 
Court Theatre, 

R. PROHACK, it may be remembered, was a 
M Treasury official, a first-class clerk with what 

he naturally held to be a second-class income. 
He lived, in straitened circumstance, north of Hyde 
Park; throughout the most extravagant war in history 
he had been the Terror of the Spending Departments. 
I think it was Mr. Guedalla who once observed that 
the noise of the guns in Flanders could hardly be 
heard for the grinding of axes in Whitehall. 
Mr. Prohack did not grind the axe: he wielded it with 
a ferocious zeal for economy. Those remarkable 
saviours of England, whom Mr. Lloyd George found 
too soon and the taxpayers found out too late, did 
not waste quite as many millions as they might 
have done under happier conditions. Mr. Prohack met 
them, million by million, and for all his vigilance his 
salary did not rise. No wonder that, in the bleak 
days after the war, he vastly, though silently, enjoyed 
the inheritance of American thousands from an adven- 
turer whom he had once befriended. No wonder that 
he found his way to the Grand Babylon Hotel. 
Nobody, it is true, whom Mr. Bennett had wafted 
into a legacy, could decently miss the Grand Babylon. 
But, Babylonian interests apart, Mr. Prohack might 
seem to have little in common with Mr. Bennett. Yet, 
in the Court Theatre production, Mr. Prohack is 
staged as a personal pastiche of the author. 
Mr. Charles Laughton could pass the janitor of the 
Reform Club in his make-up. There it all is, not only 
the grizzled, plentiful hair and drooping moustache, 
but the slant of the eyes, the stiff cast of the neck, 
the broad confidence of stance. 

This act of counterfeit is more than a joke; it is an 
interpretation. For Mr. Prohack is a projection of 
Mr. Bennett. Suppose that Mr. Bennett had passed 
up the educational ladder from Newcastle-under-Lyme 
to Oxford, and thence to that terrible August session 
at Burlington House, from whose prolonged endur- 
ances Civil Servants of the highest grade were selected. 
Mr. Bennett, had fortune diverted him from the law 
and journalism to these academic ardours, could hardly 
have avoided topping the list. The man who tops 
the list takes the Treasury vacancy, if he wants it, 
and I cannot think that Mr. Bennett would have pre- 
ferred Simla to Whitehall. Had he wanted 
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Mr. Prohack’s job he might, with the necessary 
parental encouragement, have walked across the three 
Parks twice daily and saved his country’s purse at 
remarkably little profit to himself. The knowing 
people who tell us that Mr. Prohack is none of your 
Treasury men are talking nonsense. The Treasury 
is recruited from the best examinees of the year, and 
the best examinees are far more likely to come from 
Newcastle Grammar School than from the playing- 
fields of Eton. Only the Foreign Office is permitted 
by our democracy to recruit itself by appointment and 
choose young blood by its possession of friends in 
the right quarter and parents in the right address. 
The Foreign Office would never have admitted 
Mr. Prohack, who was not, I take it, a fashionable 
Roman Catholic, an Etonian, or any sort of a hanger- 
on of a noble house. But, if young Prohack had 
headed the roll and knocked at the Treasury door, in 
he would have gone. There is no type of first-class 
Civil Servant: except in the case of the sacrosanct 
Foreign Office, the members are chosen by proficiency 
in examination, and naturally all these members are 
various in outlook and in origin. 

Mr. Prohack is justly presented in the guise of 
Mr. Bennett, because his mental make-up has so much 
in common with his author’s. He is a realist, and 
by a realist I mean a man who despises romantics. A 
romantic is a man who believes that illusions pay for 
their keep, and that a lie can be justified by its looks. 
Thus, when Mr. Prohack proceeded to launch his 
legacy on the turbulent waters of the Stock Exchange, 
he did not do so with any romantic assumptions about 
the moral splendour and inevitable success of his 
adventure. He had joined the class that took this 
particular kind of grandiose risk as lesser men put 
shillings on horses; it might be amusing, but it was 
also deplorable. The point about Mr. Prohack is that 
he knows that he is being debauched by his wealth, 
and that he enjoys the process; he ends by devouring 
his ethical decay as if it were a good cigar. Even 
should the oil-wells, to which he commits his money 
with a fortitude so reckless as to embarrass the 
hardened plutocrat, gush heaven-high, he knows that 
the path to hell is paved with good investments, and, 
knowing, treads joyously the path. He had begun 
by being ashamed of a legacy which brought him 
profits shamelessly wrung from the war. A year or 
two back he would have shuddered at the profiteer 
who, on cutting a financial melon of war-time growth, 
could exclaim to the delighted shareholders, ‘‘ Nil nisi 
bonus ex mortuis.’’ Now he knows that he has joined 
the Grand Babylonians, knows, and is thankful. This, 
I take it, is realism. It is also very good comedy. 

Mr. Prohack’s play is thus a study of social trans- 
lation seen by a man who does not keep up the 
romantic hocus-pocus about happy poverty. Mr. 
Bennett’s realism does not, however, accept a 
completely contrary view. Mr. Prohack thus trans- 
lated is certainly going to suffer from indigestion, 
excess of leisure and other minor plagues of the pros- 
perous. But Mr. Prohack will never suffer long; 
his sense of humour will prick any bladder of self- 
inflated distress. His phlegm is not beaten yet. He 
has all the amusement of contemplating life on the 
Grand Babylonian levels, and, since Mr. Bennett has 
never wearied of that recreation, why _ should 
Mr. Arnold Prohack? The piece is always a good 
piece while Mr. Prohack is in action, good in the 
quite simple and satisfactory sense that you want it to 
goon. The plot may wander, but its course is centri- 
petal, and the centre is sound. That is partly due 
to Mr. Bennett’s gift of blunt, direct comedy to 


- Mr. Prohack, partly to Mr. Charles Laughton’s mag- 


nificent performance of the part. I have praised 
Mr. Laughton for the last year or two in my reviews, 
and I really cannot go on repeating that he is an 
omni-competent young man whose existence enor- 
mously reconciles me to a prolonged career of play- 


going. All that remains to be said is that those who 
did not discover him last year should make up for lost 
time. The rest of the company are over-shadowed, 
but Mr. Komisarjevsky has done well with them, 
Incidentally, the naturalism of the first act jp 
Mr. Prohack’s impoverished Bayswater dining-room js 
exceedingly well done. The comings and goings are 
almost up to the standard of Stanislavsky’s direction, 
Admirable, too, is the scenic scheme for Mr. Prohack’s 
empurpled existence. 


ALso RUNNING : 
Much Ado About Nothing. By William Shakespeare. The 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 


It is no discourtesy to Miss Thorndike to say that Mr. Lewis 
Casson’s acting has been the most notable feature of the “ Old 
Vic’? season in its Hammersmith quarters. Her’ powers we 
all know; but recently Mr. Casson has been so busy with 
production that we could forget his acting. His ‘ Benedick,’ 
like his other Hammersmith parts, is intensely actual. He 
wastes no time on the elegances and superfluities which tradition 
attaches to historic réles. He settles to the Renaissance banter 
as if he believed that men did speak thus once, and Miss 
Thorndike is a vigorous opponent in the great duel. Their 
speed and spirit are tremendous. Mr. Eric Portman, as 
Claudio, is able to hold his own in this company, and, unlike 
some of his colleagues, prefers to act Shakespeare as if it 
meant something. Mr. John Garside tackles the decoration 
and the part of Don John; the first, with Messina for material, 
is a task of pleasure; the latter of heroism unqualified. 


Maya. By Simon Gantillon. a by Virginia and 
Frank Vernon. The Gate tre Salon, 15a Villiers 
Street. 


Mr. John Palmer has written in this review on the Parisian 
production of this play. M. Gantillon’s subject is prostitution 
in a Mediterranean seaport, and his attitude is that of a 
detached commentator, neither excusing nor condemning, flinch- 
ing from no ugliness and certainly exploiting nothing in a 
theme which the exploiter could make intolerable. Maya is an 
Eastern name for a universal character, and Maya _ becomes 
to each of her visitors the mirror of his own desires, the con- 
fidante of his distresses and his fears. Actuality of terrible 
detail is gradually caught up in poetry and symbolism. Miss 
Ffrangcon-Davies decorates both the prosaic and the poetical 
quality of the play with her acting, and Mr. Godfrey’s produe- 
tion has shaped a good performance which is also a promise for 
the ‘ Gate’s’ success in its new premises. 


MUSIC 


BEECHAM, OR THE FUTURE OF 
OPERA 


UT first I want to say something about the 
B Philharmonic Society’s concert last week, when 

Schnabel played Brahms’s second pianoforte 
concerto in B flat. I have always had a suspicion that 
this was the best pianoforte concerto ever written. 
Now, having at last heard a great performance of it 
I know that it is. And if you disagree with me, | 
will admit that this only means that I like it better 
than any other, while you have some other preference. 
Nevertheless, I have my reasons, which be that in this 
work the musical and intellectual interest, as opposed 
t the executive interest, is paramount; secondly, that, 
as musical sound, it is one of the most lovely works 
ever written—look at the return of the first subject 
in the first movement or at the last pages of 
second; thirdly, it is a masterly example of the art 
of adapting the means to the end, of saying a thing 
the best possible way. To take my last reason first, 
note how apt, in contrast with the themes of the violin 
concerto, the material is for pianistic elaboration, 
while at the same time it is adapted to receive char- 
acteristic treatment from one or other of the orchestral 
instruments. The first three bars of the work wi 
show what I mean. So important are the parts taken 
by the horn and violoncello, that it would not be 
inaccurate to describe them also as concertante i 
struments only in a small degree less important thao 
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the pianoforte. In the slow movement, indeed, the 
pianist does play the subordinate réle of adding lovely 
decorations to the orchestral part. 

My first reason, however, is the most important. 
The work contains probably greater executive diffi- 
culties for the pianist than any other, and yet he is 
never allowed a single bar of showy, but easy passage- 
work. It is a great piece of thinking in sound with 
no room for mere frills and trivial ornament. That 
is why the work is shunned by the majority of pianists, 
who find the ardours of it are not sufficiently rewarded 

the show they can make, This is just where a man 
like Schnabel comes in. He possesses that combina- 
tion of a first-rate technique and a first-rate brain 
which is unfortunately one of the rarest things in the 
world of music. There may be many pianists who can 
play the actual notes of this concerto, but I have never 
yet heard any other who had the intellectual grasp of 
the music which Schnabel showed. He was, for- 
tunately, very well accompanied by the orchestra under 
Oskar Fried, who did not commit the usual error of 
hurrying the first movement, which requires elbow- 
room if its rich phrases are to make their full effect. 
The playing of the violoncello solo in the slow move- 
ment was worthy of the occasion. 

And now to our proper subject. As was recorded 
briefly in the editorial columns last week, Sir Thomas 
Beecham has at last announced his proposals for the 
establishment of opera in England. I will not recapitu- 
late fully the terms of his offer to the public, beyond 
saying that he asks 150,000 persons to subscribe ten 
shillings a year for five years. There can be no ques- 
tion that there must be at least this number of people 
who would go to the opera when established and can 
afford to subscribe the small sum demanded of them. 
The real difficulty will be to get each one to realize 
that the performance of the simple act of sending his 
subscription really matters. For the success of the 
scheme depends entirely upon the number of people 
who will go to this small amount of trouble. The 
subscriptions have, I understand, been coming in at 
the rate of a thousand a day. That is fast, but it is 
not nearly fast enough if the required sum is to be 
collected by next February. There is, moreover, the 
danger that after the first few weeks the numbers will 
fall off. It is, therefore, important that those who 
want opera in this country should not let the matter 
slide, thinking that plenty of money is coming in and 
that their small contribution more or less will make no 
difference. 

And the scheme deserves to succeed. It is the, only 
scheme thas has been propounded which is sensible, 
just and practical. It is sensible and just because it 
places the burden of the inevitable losses, that opera 
given at popular prices will incur, on those who are 
interested in its maintenance, and at the same time 
spreads those losses over so great a number that no 
individual will feel them. It is practical because it has 
been designed by men who have had real experience of 
tuning opera in this country and know what 
the dangers are. The subscriber’s money is also 
adequately protected against undue extravagance 
by the control of a board of independent 
trustees. There is only one drawback to the 
scheme and that is its connexion with a firm of 
concert-agents. This may prove to be a definite dis- 
advantage, unless the personnel of the future operatic 
company is not to be limited to those for whom the 
firm act. I have nothing to say against the particular 
firm, but it seems to me undesirable that any con- 
nexion should exist which may limit the choice of 
singers and executants. For this organization will be 
avery strong one and wiil give concerts as well as 
Operatic performances. It may even become so strong 
that it will come to share with the B.B.C. a monopoly 
in the giving of concerts in the larger halls. Any 
such ‘“‘ corner ” in music would be very disastrous, 
since it would exclude from our halls and opera-houses 


many great artists. To take an example, the firm in 
question, who have on their books a large number of 
‘* world-famous celebrities,” do not act for Arthur 
Schnabel. If they gained a monopoly, either we should 
not hear Schnabel except possibly at private recitals 
(for which it might not be worth his while to come 
over to England), or he would have to get this firm 
to act for him (which he might not wish to do, and 
which would in any case be very unfair to the agent 
who first took the risk of bringing Schnabel over here 
on his merits). For this reason the connexion of a 
large organization of this nature with any agent, how- 
ever worthy in every respect seems to me objectionable, 
unless it is made quite clear that the choice of artists 
will not thereby be limited. But this objection is not 
sufficiently serious to make one hesitate for a moment 
in supporting the scheme. Subscribers will eventually 
have some control over the expenditure of their 
money, and the more their eyes are open to its possi- 
bilities, good and bad, the better for it. I have sent 
my pound, in gratitude for the many pleasant hours 
Sir Thomas Beecham has provided me in the’ past and 
in anticipation of more to come, and the object of this 
article is to encourage others to do likewise. 

N.B. Cheques should be sent to the Imperial Opera 
League, 161 New Bond Street, W.1. 

H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—91 


Set sy T. Earte WELBY 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a retort, 
in the same metre and style, to Lovelace’s “‘ I could 
not love thee, dear, so much.” 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a sentence which 
shall most grossly violate the conventions of literary 
English without becoming unintelligible or ambiguous. 
The sentence must not contain more than 100 words. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 91a, 
or LITERARY 91s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, December 5, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaturDAy Review for December ro. 
Neither the Editor nor the setter of the Competitions 
can enter into any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 89 
Set By E.izaBEtH BrBesco 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a list of six new 
proverbs. We suggest the following as examples: 

1. Do not put all your needles in one haystack. 
Put your tongue into the other cheek. 

No two oranges taste alike. 
The breath of the camel is the blessing of Allah. 
A peach is a peach even in Honan. 
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B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a four-line epitaph 
in French on either (1) Mr. Winston Churchill or (2) 
Dr. Dorothy Logan, 


We have received the following report from the 
Princess Antoine Bibesco, with which we concur, and 
we have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance 
with her recommendations. 


REPORT FROM THE PRINCESS ANTOINE 
BIBESCO 


89a. An enormous quantity of entries to this Com- 
petition was received. Most of the ~ompetitors seemed 
under the impression that a proverb is either an epi- 
gram or a platitude. Only Gordon Daviot (to whom 
the first prize unhesitatingly goes) explored the rich 
field of meaningless dialect. I did not, however, think 
his number five altogether in the proverb tradition. 
There was a number of puns for puns’ sake, and a 
formidable array of undeniable and unexceptionable 
truths. For instance, ‘‘ A cat may play with a mouse, 
but the mouse does not enjoy the game,” and ‘‘ Men 
toil hard to gain wealth which their children disperse 
again ” are somewhat cumbersome copy-book maxims, 
and ‘‘ It takes two to make a marriage ” does not take 
one much further. 

I liked Quilisma’s ‘‘ Things are not always what 
they scream” and Vix Sex’s ‘‘ Birds of a feather 
freeze in cold weather ’’ and ‘‘ Smile at a peach and 
make a pair.’’ Had the rest of Gordon Clarke’s entries 
been up to “‘ It’s a poor crop of beans that makes 
five ” he would certainly have received a prize, and 
P. R. Laird’s ‘‘ There are more fish in the sea than 
ever went into it” is delightful. 

The second prize goes to Arthur R. Bailey though 
1 and 3 are commentaries rather than proverbs. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Only the stalls see the make-up. 
Better a tribute than a fine. 
Those who carry umbrellas see no rainbows. 
When a bad man greets sneck your sporran. 
Hell is a promise in Greenland. 
Happiness has a slippery doorstep. 

Gorpon Daviort 


SECOND PRIZE 


Woman's importunity is Man’s opportunity. 

Those whom the young love die gods 

The proof of the missionary is in the eating. 

The Englishman carries his country on the sole of his shoe. 
The monkey is man’s dress-rehearsal. 

The leopard cannot change his spots except on the Royal 


arms, 
Artuur R. BayLey 


89s. There were fewer epitaphs than proverbs, but 
the standard was extremely high and bears out the 
prevalent impression among setters of Competitions 
for the Sarurpay Review that good verse is much 
commoner than good prose. 

Finding it impossible to choose between the extreme 
excellence of Persil’s Doctor Logan and A. Barrier’s 
Mr. Churchill I have decided to amalgamate the first 
and second prizes and divide the amount equally 
between these two competitors. Each will be sent 
a cheque for 15s. gd. A special second prize of Half a 
Guinea is awarded to T. S. H. His contribution is a 
credit to B House, Marlborough College, whose 
address it bears. (Persil is asked to send name and 
address to the Editor.) 

Both of Quilisma’s contributions were on a very 
high level : 


Parmi ses gofts fantasques et rares 
Il aimait les chapeaux bizarres ; 
Il en portait des plus inouis, 

Voici enfin le dernier cri! 
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Qui dormait au dessus des flots 
Dort maintenant sous ce tombeau : 
Fallut-il un impét payer 

Aprés cette autre traversée? 


And Edgar Holt deserves commendation. Eva Tytler 
had a brilliant idea, but her French is a little cumber. 
some, and the last line is altogether too clumsy to fit in 
to the epitaph form with its high demand on precision 
and polish : 

Ci git Winston Churchill. Enfin mort. 

Qui ne manquait pas de |’Esprit, sauf de corps 

Il disait, comme auparavant un Roi, 

L’Etat vient toujours premier et l’Etat c’est moi, 


FIRST PRIZE (1) 


Ci git Donne Quichotte de la Manche, 

Qui nous a trompé tous pour étre franche. 

Elle aurait traversé les flots épais 

De !’Achéron—mais on ne sait jamais. 
PErsit 


FIRST PRIZE (2) 


Winston Churchill ici repose, 
Presque un autre Napoleén. 
L’homme propose et Dieu dispose, 
Il ne fut que caméléon. 
A. Barrigr 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


Ci git une femme de courage, qui a cru 
Qu’elle gagnerait grande popularité, 
Si, par un rusé tour, elle avait pu 
Montrer 4 tous leur folle simplicité, 
T. SH. 


A HILL-ROAD BY ZWEILUTSCHINEN 


By HumBERT WOLFE 


I THOUGHT of a hill-road by Zweilutschinen or 
Chamonix. 
I thought of the pines that are as old as the snows, 
And I thougnt of all time past, that I could not see, 
Of the seed of the pine, and of the mountain that 
no man knows. 


I was hurt in my heart, because it was mutable, 
And all these things, changing, change not at all, 
And the silence, wien there is no wind in the moun 

tains, feil 
As it has always fallen, as it will always fall. 


There was not even the feather of a falling cascade 
To mitigate the quiet of the pines, and of the hill. 
I was alone with the hush, and I was afraid 
Because thus in the end at the centre all things are 
still. 


There is no movement. Between nightfall and day- 
spring 
Action immobilized, like a sleeping rose, 
Swoons, and, since no man has passed that way, spring 
Has no meaning, and the meaningless summer goes. 


The flower is not a flower for men any longer. 
It has become its own thing, as action is its own 
When there is an end of thirst and of hunger, 
When the heart has surpassed itself, and is alone. 


The heart has known love’s value, and the power, 
And now love and pain are names it no longer 
knows. 
There is something greater or less. Like a sleeping 
flower 
Life folds on itself and forgets, like a sleeping rose. 
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BACK NUMBERS—LII 


HEN Rupert Brooke died in 1915, the 
W SaTuRDAY remarked editorially that, ‘‘ had he 

been living a hundred years ago, and his work 
been known to Shelley, he might well have been 
included in ‘ Adonais.’” it seemed to us then that 
there was not much call to grieve over his ending. 
Finis coronat opus: we were probably right, but 
beyond the obvious reason there was another, appar- 
ently unsuspected by us at the time. To me it has 
long seemed, and seemed during Brooke’s life, that, 
with all his brilliant gifts, he was not absolutely and 
inevitably destined to be a poet. I do not say he was 
not a poet. Beyond all question he wrote certain 
things which will receive the respectful consideration 
of anthologists and historians of English poetry so 
long as either have time to spare for poets of the 
secondary order. But there is a distinction to be made 
between men, however small, who live only in their 
poetry and men, however considerable, who at a cer- 
tain early stage of their careers find in poetry an out- 
let for their ideas and emotions. 


* 
* * 


Brooke, as it seems to me, was fortunate not only 
in the moment of his death but in the moment of his 
birth, He came to the age at which a young man 
with any poetical endowment flings himself most 
eagerly into verse just when his peculiar qualities 
would tell. The great Victorians were out of favour; 
a0 new group had attained to anything like the 
authority most of them had enjoyed; and in the 
anarchy of the period many who cared for poetry were 
rediscovering Donne. Suddenly there appeared a 
young man of vivid, gallant and charming personality, 
who had learned a good deal from Donne, and who, 
in the near future, was to be to his mostly doomed 
generation much what Sir Philip Sidney was to the 
Elizabethans. At first he was too often too clever, 
especially in the expression of youthful and funda- 
mentally rather silly disillusion. But there was no 
resisting his cleverness, his eagerness to communicate 
his experiences, his brilliance, the whole charm of his 
young personality as it came through his verse. There 
followed, on the eve of the war, a development in 
which Brooke was, not exactly less clever, but more 
anxious to get to grips with things that mattered, 
more of a poet. And then there came from him the 
moving war sonnets. Lastly, there was the poetic 
ending of his life, more quietly and nobly romantic 
than Byron's. 


* 
* 


Small wonder that for a few years Brooke’s work 
was taken uncritically. There are many beautiful 
things in it; it testifies to an ardent nature and a 
curious and witty intellect; it shows him ingeniously 
innovating, especially in the sonnet, without any 
crude defiance of the great tradition of English 
poetry. Rut is any truly critical reader now 
satisfied that Brooke would have continued to find 
in poetry a means of complete self-expression? No 
doubt, had he lived, he would have gone on produc- 
ing fine poems; but is it not likely that an increas- 
ingly smaller part of his developing personality would 
have been expressed in poetry? To me, at any rate, 
it seems that Brooke was of those who do not find 
contentment in poetry, though they may do, 
especially in early manhood, things in poetry more 
remarkable than the best work of some instinctive 
and predestinate poets. 

* 
* * 


Ledw'dee, another victim of the war, was a very 
much smaller man, but it is impossible to conceive 


of him as other than a poet. It has now and then 
been absurdly suggested that he was a sort of Irish 
Burns, but he had none of the turbulence, energy 
and assurance of Burns, did no comparable service 
to his country in gathering up and transforming its 
older lyrical poetry, and in fact was not in any 
important sense Irish at all. When he used the 
apparatus of the Celtic revival, he was almost always 
ill at ease. He belonged, in truth, to no particular 
country as a poet, was simply one of those poets who 
have been content with the delightful commonplaces 
of rural life as experienced everywhere in northern 
Europe. It would be more reasonable to compare 
him with Clare, a more nearly great poet, and with 
Mr. Davies. 


* 
* 


But I write of Ledwidge here chiefly because, with so 
much less intellect than Brooke and so many fewer of 
what are called ‘* advantages,’’ he was by instinct 
and completely a poet, whereas Brooke’s poetry would 
most likely have become in time incidental in a various 
activity of mind. Now, contrary to all appearance, © 
Edward Thomas, who turned to verse late and 
shyly, was essentially a poet. Shyness and irony veiled 
the poet; the incessant production of books remuner- 
ated, it is said, at the rate of a guinea a thousand 
words, wore away the delicacies of his prose style, 
and allowed him little leisure for verse; and, in any 
event, his work as a poet would have been narrowly 
limited. But, one feels as one turns the few pages of 
his verse, it was in poetry that he came to himself. 


He did, along with much hackwork of the better 
sort, admirable things in prose, as in ‘ Rest and Un- 
rest,’ and he was an acute and discriminating critic; 
but he was a poet before everything else. The atti- 
tude in which, in his verse, we find him before the 
spectacle of the countryside is not assumed in a sin- 
cerity towards only the better part of himself; clearly, 
it is in its entranced devotion the attitude which was 
habitual with him but not to be expressed by him 
so fully in his prose. The delicacy with which he 
transfers natural things to his pages of verse, as occa- 
sionally of prose also, the peculiar dewy freshness of 
his landscape—where, outside of some of the work of 
Clare, shall we find anything to match this art? And 
the mind of Thomas, unlike the mind of Clare, was 
selective. Clare, as I have said elsewhere, arrived at 
many of his finest results as children arrive at twelve 
times twelve, by saying over everything that comes 
before; Thomas, who has left us nothing as fine as 
the best of Clare, chose his detail with a loving and 
severe care. Thomas was choice, too choice, it may 
be, to be a poet in the broadest sense, but, for all the 
delay and diffidence of his appearance in that capacity, 
was a poet at the core, and given length of life and 
freedom from the necessity of earning money might 
have ended by writing little but verse. 


Of the occasional poet, the man who is not a poet 
except at two or three moments of intense experience, 
it would be difficult to find a better example than 
Julian Grenfell. When, on the day his death was 
announced, his poem, ‘ Into Battle,’ was published, 
Sir Walter Raleigh wrote of it, ‘‘ I don’t think that 
any poem ever embodied soul so completely.’”” That 


was extravagant. But, besides being a gallant thing, 

it is one of those tare poems the defects of which 

seem part of its attraction, like the faults of — 
TET. 


| 
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REVIEWS 
SHELLEY’S LIFE 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


Shelley: His Life and Work. By Walter 
E. Peck. Benn. 2 vols. 50s. 


T would be pleasant to be able to praise without 

reservations so earnest and useful a piece of work 
as this, and I regret that I cannot do it. There are 
reservations to be made. We were all told in the 
nursery that each of us would have to eat a peck of 
dirt before he died. The reviewer, it seems, has also 
to read a Peck of dullness, and he cannot be 
expected to do so without protest. 

This work contains 1,022 pages. Shelley’s brief life 
lasted for 10,930 days, and thus in Mr. Peck’s nar- 
rative there is very nearly one page for every ten days 
that Shelley lived. How the narrative comes to these 
proportions is easily shown by one example: 

“* Early in May Shelley was in London,” writes Professor 
Dowden; and then, a little later, speaking of the beginning 
of July, he says: ** Shelley save for a brief interval between 
June 5 and June 18 had remained in London since the latter 
days of May.’’ Evidently, then, he did not remain in London 
during the first three weeks of May; else Professor Dowden 
would have said so in his second statement. Where was 
Shelley during these three weeks? At Bracknell, probably, 
with the Boinvilles. We are assured by the biographer just 
quoted that from March 23 until a date “‘ early in May ”’ 
Shelley did not call on the Godwins. During the whole of 
May and the first week of June, while Shelley was endeavour- 
ing to aid Godwin in another of the latter’s financial embar- 
rassments, they ‘‘ met usually twice a week.” 

I confess that I cannot follow Mr. Peck’s train of 
reasoning, which, in spite of his helpful italics, does 
not appear to me to prove anything. But what, in 
heaven’s name, does it matter? This over-conscienti- 
ous biographer is trying to tell us more about Shelley’s 
life than, in all probability, Sheiley himself would have 
thought it worth while to remember. 

I fear that in these days biography has run a little 
mad. We used to laugh at the monstrous Teutonic 
volumes which sought to account for each one of 
Goethe’s days and to draw a moral from each. We 
must now bring our merriment a little nearer home—at 
any rate within the confines of the English language. 
This is the third American biography of a poet who 
died young that I have read in the last two or three 
years—the others were the late Miss Lowell on Keats 
and Mr. Hervey Allen on Poe. All three seem to me 
to be vainly competing with the recording angel, who, 
after all, has eternity at his disposal, both for his 
compilation and for his recital. The unimportant is 
still the unimportant, whether it relates to Shelley the 
poet or to Mr. Smith, the bank clerk, and should be 
left to such biographers as function in eternity. 

One immediate result of attempting to enter into 
competition with an angel who is strictly hors 
concours, is that the unpublished becomes the invalu- 
able. Mr. Peck has here a respectable amount of 
matter that has never been printed before and there is 
hardly a line of it that could interest any reasonable 
person on this side of the grave. He solemnly repro- 
duces in an appendix several pages of Shelley’s notes 
of hand, and of notes of hand given to him by others. 
Did they relate to a living man, they might concern 
a receiver in bankruptcy, but, since Shelley has been 
dead for more than a hundred years, they concern no 
one. But a brief instance of Mr. Peck’s delight in 
his own discoveries will dispense me from commenting 
at length: 

Although he said nothing could be done with Bryant, he did 
not cease negotiations with him. This we know from two 
letters, The first letter is now in the Bodleian Library at 


Oxford, and is reproduced by the kind permission of Dr. 
‘Gaster, Acting Librarian. 


“Mr. Shelley presents his complts. to Mr. Bryant, and js 
exceedingly obliged to him for the loan of the MSS. which 
shall be taken care of and returned at an early opportunity, 

“Mr. S. would, if possible, be at Mr. Bryant’s at 12 o'clock, 
He hopes that it would equally suit D. Bethune to change the 
appointment to 2 0’clock, when Mr. S. will not fail. 

32, Howard Street, Strand 
Monday, Ma. 18, 1816 ”’ 
Mr. Peck proceeds, in the text: ‘‘ The appointment 
was probably kept at the changed hour,”’ and he adds 
a foot-note, with reference to the letter which runs ag 
follows : 

It appears at fol. 114b in a volume (MS Autogr. b.4, s¢, 
35574) of autographs and autograph letters first loaned to 
the Bodleian in 1885, and then presented to the library in 1919 
by H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany. It was first published by 
the present writer in the Atheneum. London, July 30, 1929, 

The fact that it had lain available but unpublished for 
at least thirty-five years might have suggested some. 
thing to Mr. Peck, but apparently did not. I submit 
that biography written in this manner is fairly to be 
described as dropsical. 

Shelley has been rather unfortunate his 
biographers. For one reason or another, none of the 
contemporary biographers is to be trusted entirely. 
Dowden’s work suffers from the fact that, after he 
had undertaken it, he found that the more he learnt 
of Shelley the less he liked him. Being unwilling to 
break his promise to write the book and equally 
unwilling to say what he really thought, he fell back 
on a strained eulogy which nowhere rings true. Mat- 
thew Arnold was unjust to, and inappreciative of, Shel- 
ley, but he dealt justly enough with Dowden, of whom 
he said that he ‘‘holds a brief for Shelley ; he pleads for 
Shelley as an advocate pleads for his client, and this 
strain of pleading, united with an attitude of adora- 
tion which in Mrs. Shelley had its charm, but which 
Professor Dowden was not bound to adopt from her, is 
unserviceable to Shelley, nay, injurious to him, because 
it inevitably begets, in many readers of the story which 
Professor Dowden has to tell, impatience and revolt.” 
Dowden had precisely that effect on Arnold. I wonder 
what effect Mr. Peck would have had. Arnold com- 
plains of Dowden’s length. 

With all his length, Mr. Peck says no word on the 
really interesting question of Shelley’s ancestry or on 
the early career of that attractive adventurer, Sir 
Bysshe, with whom, it is impossible not to suspect, 
his grandson must have had something in common, 
different as were their several tastes in the picaresque. 
But Mr. Peck’s book, in spite of its dullness, in spite 
of the intolerable thickness of its padding, is never- 
theless a very worthy piece of work. It contains many 
facts about Shelley which need never have been 
recorded, but, after his birth, at any rate, there is 
none of importance which has been omitted. It is 
true that Shelley’s poetry means to Mr. Peck just as 
much as it meant to that very different biographer, 
M. André Maurois—that is to say, nothing at all. But 
if anyone who cares for Shelley’s poetry wants to 
know what sort of thing happened to the poet, he need 
only dip his hand in here to bring up a bundle of 
assorted facts, ranging from the utterly trivial to the 
truly significant. 


STAGING SHAKESPEARE 


Prefaces to Shakespeare: First Series. By 
Harley Granville-Barker. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. gs. 

Iconoclastes; or the Future of Shakespeare. 
By Hubert Griffith. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d 


I; is a matter of extreme importance that the work 
which Mr. Granville-Barker is doing for ‘ 

Players’ Shakespeare ’ should not be confined to the 
expensive splendour of those volumes. As another 
critic has said, ‘‘ What the Players’ Shakespeare 
prefaces practically do is to show us a performance 
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of each play through Mr. Granville-Barker’s imagina- 
tion.”” That is to say, they are actual guides to pro- 
duction written by one who has been the greatest 

lish producer of our time and who has now added 
an informed and acute Shakespearean scholarship to 
his technical qualifications as a man of the theatre. 
Fortunately English scholarship has at last tired of 
the psychological and metaphysical criticism of Shake- 

re, which was the dons’ delight of the nineteenth 
century. It reached its peak with Dr. Bradley and the 
view from the peak was brilliant but limited. The 
biographical research has begun to peter out in tedious 
wranglings about third cousins, and the pastoral 
politics of Stratford’s region villages; or else it has 
collapsed amid the mere frippery of guess-work. It 
is still possible for newspaper sub-editors to cry ‘‘ Link 
with Shakespeare ’’ because somebody uncovers a 
devout inscription on a wall which may have belonged 
toa tavern where Shakespeare may have stayed. But 
such bardic frenzy, however inspiring to the craftsmen 
of captions, is a moribund madness. 

The best research of to-day, the research of Sir 
Edmund Chambers, of Mr. Granville-Barker, of Mr. 
W. J. Lawrence, and of the scholars working for the 
Shakespeare Association, regards Shakespeare neither 
as a semi-divine national hero (whose third cousins 
must also be touched with divinity) nor as a monarch 
among ‘‘ literary gents,’’ but as a man of the theatre. 
We want to know how his work appeared and how 
to make it appear again. The scholarship of to-day is 
relating the text to the team and the team to the plat- 
form, and we are certainly deriving from the study 
illumination which should dispel the awful darkness 
amid which the bard was butchered by the bardolaters. 
Mr. Granville-Barker’s first three prefaces discuss 
‘Love’s Labour Lost,’ ‘ Julius Caesar’ and ‘ King 
Lear,’ and to me at least it seems that one page of 
them is worth a dozen volumes of the usual profes- 
sorial booming. Criticism, unless it is to run to many 
pages, cannot possibly keep up with this far-darting 
mind, since the prefaces examine the plays thoroughly 
with regard to all the detail of production. The point 
is that the detail is never deadening ; the spirit of each 
play leaps out from the technical examination made by 
an actor and a producer who is also a dramatist, and 
has a most subtle and sympathetic sense of verbal, 
thythmical, and human values. 

One can generalize to some extent. Shakespeare’s 
stage is free from limitations of time and space. The 
scenic divisions are mainly editorial figments and it 
is the editors who have made, for example, the course 
of ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ seem far more tortuous 
than it is. Once the producer begins to localize the 
action at all closely he is lost; in the same way it is 
fatal to anchor Shakespeare to dates, for the plain 
reason that the man’s mind and method did not work 
that way. In the days of Tree, historical accuracy was 
sought down to the last sandal-strap or heraldic device. 
Could futility have gone further? When we consider 
Shakespeare’s notions of accuracy, we realize that our 
task is to drive at the spirit of each play. Is it Renais- 
sance? Is it barbaric? Is it pure Bankside? For 
dressing and mounting the plays we must have no 
tyrannic principle but a shrewd sense of the occasion. 
For Lear let us be barbaric. For the classic and 
pseudo-classic, suggests Mr. Granville-Barker, ‘‘ let 
us compromise. Look at Tintoretto’s and Paolo 
Veronese’s paintings of classic subjects. We accept 
them with calm.”’ 

My only criticism of these extraordinarily vital dis- 
cussions of the plays is an absence of help in the 
Matter of architecture. Are we to go on with our 
endeavours to cramp a platform-play within a cur- 
tained stage? Is the ‘‘ apron ” compromise satisfac- 
tory? Or does Mr. Granville-Barker stand with Mr. 
Poel and demand, as the condition of perfect produc- 
tion, a platform of the style for which Shakespeare 
Wrote? Here the modern producer needs not only a 


counsel of perfection but distinct assistance for the 
kind of theatre in which he is likely to be working. 
To some extent Mr. Granville-Barker does help him, 
but not enough. But, with this exception, the prefaces 
are models of their kind. Scholarship comes into the 
theatre instead of preaching from the dais. Anyone 
who in future attempts to produce any of the three 
plays so far discussed without reading Mr. Granville- 
Barker line by line deserves to lose his job with 
ignominy. 

Mr. Granville-Barker speaks with authority; Mr. 
Griffith shouts against it. His gusty essay rails 
against any historical conception of the arts and he is 
a champion of modern-dress Shakespeare. Further- 
more, he is so enraptured by the spectacle of an opera- 
cloak or a bowler-hat that his critical standards vanish 
amid his bliss. I greatly appreciated the ‘‘ plus-four 
Hamlet” but I refused to cry ‘‘ huzza” over the 
amateurs of King’s College when they played Othello 
in contemporary clothes and played it abominably. 
With much that Mr. Griffith says I entirely agree. 
The ritual of old-style Shakespearean production is 
dreadful. The guffawing youths and gibbering old 
men, the stuffed deer hauled about in ‘ As You Like 
It,’ the beards and the forced brightness and the 
‘* business ’’ that was dead when Garrick was born, 
are awful. But I cannot for the life of me see why 
an actor can only behave himself if he waves a bowler 
or ejects his verse from a boiled shirt. Mr. Griffith 
has only one standard of production, namely ‘‘reality,” 
and he imagines that ‘“‘ reality’ will not fit into a 
doublet. To be ‘‘ real” for us, Shakespeare’s men 
must look like us. Mr. Griffith is making the same 
mistake as the accuracy-hunters of the old historical 
school. They wanted to pin ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ 
exactly to the date of Actium. He wants to pin Cleo- 
patra exactly to a fashion-plate in to-day’s paper. 
The truth of the matter is, as Mr. Granville-Barker 
points out, that Shakespeare did not think that way. 
His poetry creates his place, and his time is an unim- 
portant accident of the passion of his play. 

There is a case for ‘‘ plain clothes ” Shakespeare 
and it is a pity that its champion should over-state it. 
For people who have been numbed and bored by a 
stale tradition until they regard a Shakespeare per- 
formance as a piece of dreary ceremonial to be 
attended for the soul’s good the Kingsway Hamlet 
was, quite literally, an eye-opener. On, the first night 
my neighbours settled down, some to sleep, others to 
scoff. Then, suddenly, they did begin to look and 
listen. Hamlet was indeed a young man in agony 
instead of the usual middle-aged actor parading his 
good looks in the sleek, self-satisfied manner of Mr. 
John Barrymore. But it is only stupid and unimagina- 
tive people who need that kind of jolt, and such people 
will relapse into their torpor once the jolt has been 
repeated. I should welcome some more productions of 
the same kind, but they are not the only kind. In a 
country with a keen theatrical impulse there would be 
room for a plain-clothes Hamlet in one house and for 
a traditional Hamlet in the next. Mr. Griffith is too 
vehement in his outcry and he does not face the diffi- 
culties which some of the plays present. He demands 
spats. Shall Lear de-spat himself when he pulls off 
his boots? Experiment is good; let it be tried. But, 
above all, let Shakespeare in doublet and toga be tried 
by producers who can get away from the stale tradi- 
tions : in short, let} Mr. Granville-Barker lay down his 
pen for six months and put his prefaces into practice. 

When the new theatre rises at Stratford, may it 
not be with him as the first captain of its soul? 

B. 


{| Readers who experience difficulty or delay in 
obtaining the SaturDAY REVIEW are asked to com- 
municate with the Publisher, 9g King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, who is always glad to give the matter 
his personal attention. 
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MORE GROVE 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Third Edition. Edited by H. C. Colles. 
Vol. II. Macmillan. 3os. 


HEN the first volume of this new edition of 

‘Grove’ appeared a few weeks ago, certain 
critics seem to have set themselves to the compara- 
tively simple and amusing game of catching the Editor 
out, instead of seeking, what is far less easy, to get 
at the more general qualities of his work of revision. 
It is certainly regrettable that, in a book of this nature, 
there should be any error of fact or date, and that even 
such slight misprints as ‘ impresaria,’’ and ‘‘ Sam- 
maco,’”’ for Sammarco, should appear. But ‘ Grove’ 
is so much more than a work of reference that too 
much stress can be laid on minutie of this kind. If, 
for example, in the present volume Robert Eitner 
appears to have anticipated Mr. Shaw and rivalled 
Methuselah by living to the goodly age of five hundred 
and twenty-seven years, the literal man may use his 
sense and transpose two figures, while the man of 
fancy will understand how it was that Eitner managed 
to compile the Quellen-Lexicon, that accurate reposi- 
tory of all the facts about his musical contemporaries. 
We may admire the extraordinary freedom from error, 
which the Germans assiduously attain, the more because 
we in England find their standard in these matters 
difficult to live up to. But we have our compensations, 
and one of them is the spirit of humanity, which 
inspires the scholarship of most of the contributions to 
‘ Grove,’ the spirit which permits the inclusion in a solid 
and solemn work of the anecdote about the singer who 
had ‘‘ a nest of nightingales in her belly ” and allows 
the reader to perceive quite clearly between the lines 
of a strictly impartial statement the condemnation of 
a worthless, but living, subject. Such things make for 
good reading and hold the inquirer to the page beyond 
the satisfaction of his immediate requirements. 

The second volume takes us from D to Juxon. 
Between these two minor entries there is an enormous 
wealth of information, but the great names do not 
abound. Handel is the most important, and he, like 
Bach, has been accorded an entirely new article. 
Handel's reputation has undergone a vast change 
since Grove issued his original edition, and now stands 
not on a lower plane, but on what we like to think is 
surer ground than ever. The writing of the new 
article was entrusted very rightly to one of the younger 
critics, Mr. Scott Goddard, who has produced a sane 
and scholarly piece of work worthy both of its subject 
and its place in ‘ Grove.’ Among the lesser, but still 
great, men may be mentioned Debussy, Gluck, Gounod 
and Haydn. The first two are, perhaps, more impor- 
tant as historic landmarks in the story of music than 
for the intrinsic merits of their achievement. Debussy’s 
position is extremely well summed up by Dr. Ernest 
Walker in a concise and pregnant article. Pohl’s 
article on Haydn is a relic of former editions and can 
hardly be supplanted until someone undertakes a new 
and thorough revaluation of Haydn’s works. 

Among contemporaries Elgar stands out. He is 
treated with great acumen in an anonymous article— 
the anonymity is an exception to the rule and may be 
due to an oversight—which puts a sure and impartial 
finger upon both the greatness and the weakness of 
the composer. The comparison of Elgar with Purcell 
and the acceptance of his failure to deal justly with the 
English language together with.the appreciation of his 
complete sympathy with the~poems he has set is very 
shrewd. The writer might, we think, have carried 
his na less keen perception of Elgar’s inability to sum 
up into his criticism of the symphonies, whose final 
movements provide examples of this inability—the first 
more notably than the second. 

It is impossible to do justice here to the rich variety 
of miscellaneous articles in this volume, nor can the 
reviewer pretend to have done more than skim an 
occasional spoonful of their cream here and there. 
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There is an exhaustive article on Form mainly by the 
Editor, another on Harmony by Dr, George Dy 
with examples ranging from Hucbald to Barték ang 
Stravinsky. Japanese, Hebrew, Indian, Irish anq 
Greek music are expounded by various hands, while 
among the articles on instruments that on the Harpsj. 
chord is important in view of its revived popularity, 
The illustrations are again excellent. There is Handel, 
very haughty and looking down his nose, from the 
portrait by Kyte bequeathed to the nation by Barclay 
Squire, and the shrewd sketches by George Dance of 
Haydn and Burney. Most delightful of all and the 
more charming for its real inconsequence—one of the 
marks, indeed, of the book’s humanity that it can go 
out of its way just to give pleasure—is the coloured 
plate of the Russian Horn Band. 


THE SOCIAL SCENE 


Proper Studies. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


R. HUXLEY, agreeing that the proper study 

of mankind is man, has applied himself to the 
raw material of society. He has done so with diligence 
and with a serious preparation of reading and investi. 
gation; this is no light essay of one who relies upon 
his wit and style to carry him through the sociological 
jungle. The result is extremely interesting. There is 
not, it is true, any argument which unifies the book, 
but the various chapters are examples of varied bril- 
liance. In so far as any governing idea is to be dis- 
covered, it is the purely negative notion of distrust in 
democracy and unfortunately it is just upon this point 
that Mr. Huxley is weakest. He writes as though 
modern democrats took seriously the equalitarianism 
and the faith in natural rights which were fashionable 
among romantic humanitarians a century and a quarter 
ago and he does not realize that the Utilitarians took 
over the democratic idea in order to reshape it and 
to restate it, and did this portion of their work 
extremely well. The justification of democracy 
to-day is purely utilitarian; no sensible democrat 
believes it to be perfect or suffers from any Goé- 
winian delusions about the immediate perfectibility of 
man. A certain amount of rhetoric about the rights 
of man may find its way into Labour oratory and for 
the antics of fanatical Behaviourists only Behavi- 
ourism is responsible. But the person who takes 
politics seriously and sanely only inquires whether our 
system of representative institutions is working better 
than the dictatorships of Fascism or of Communism. 
He does not lay down a priori principles for application 
to the universe; he is concerned with his own time and 
place, and his loyalty, if he remains a democrat, is 
based on the conviction that the England of to-day is 
a more tolerable country for all concerned than is Italy 
or Russia, and that democracy has stood the terrific 
strain: of a vast war and an uneasy peace at least wel 
enough to justify some further confidence. Mr. 
Huxley is tilting at a windmill long vanished when 
he solemnly destroys the abstractions which set heads 
aflame at the end of the eighteenth century. He has, 
it is true, a positive remedy apart from dictatorship; 
but his theory of aristocracy, based on intelligence 
tests, would be quite incapable of application and tt 
is a hazy, academic form of politics whose life outside 
the study would be brief. 

But, while we regret that Mr. Huxley should repeat 
the stale, stock anti-democratic argument and_neet- 
lessly demonstrate that men are unequal, we can be 
immensely interested by his analysis of human differ- 
ence. Mr. Huxley has the extremely useful faculty of 
making modern psychology readable, and his summary 
of current opinion on the working of human nature and 
on the training of the mind and character is admirably 
done. Indeed, as soon as he can escape from his ant 
pathy to democratic theory, he becomes a profound 
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gs well as a pithy sociologist. On the types of religion 
and on the modern substitutes for religion he is an 
entirely charming commentator, just, serious and 
sympathetic. Best of all, perhaps, is a final essay on 
the rise of Comfort, which traces the use of sofas 
along with that of democracy, sees in feudalism, 
with its ceremonial and its charades, a cause for vast 
chambers too large to be heated, and finds in Christian 
prudery and the ruthless asceticism of the convents 
a main cause for the long-lived dread of cleanliness. 
But the terror of the bath is not to be explained 
merely by reference to holy prudes who forebade 
children to see their own nakedness or to the survival 
of the saintly medieval squalor; even the gayest 
and wealthiest could go unwashen down the primrose 
path. Mr. Huxley’s essay on ‘ Comfort’ should be 
amplified into a history and we hope that he will under- 
take it. Also we hope that he will not desert the more 
serious sociology. His chapter on education in a com- 
plete reward for his somewhat childish castigation of 
a democratic horse which has been dead for a century. 


WIND-JAMMER TO MOTOR-SHIP 


From Carrack to Clipper. By Frank C. Bowen. 
Halton and Truscott Smith. 12s. 6d. 

The Ship Under Steam. By G. Gibbard 
Jackson. Fisher Unwin. tos. 

Seaways and Sea Trade. By A. C. Hardy. 
Routledge. 15s. 

Great Storms. By Carr Laughton 
V. Heddon. Allan. tos. 6d. 

Henry Hudson. By Llewelyn Powys. 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


F late years collectors have turned their attention 
to old models of sailing-ships, many of which are 
admirable as works of art and valuable to historians 
of naval architecture. Mr. Bowen has published a 
delightful sketch of the evolution of the sailing-ship, 
based upon a careful study of such models from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century, and illustrated by 
sixty-seven admirable photographic plates. There is 
also a number of useful drawings scattered through 
the text, and four coloured plates, three by Mr. Cecil 
King and one after a contemporary aquatint of the 
famous Great Harry. Mr. King’s romantic touch has 
seldom been displayed to more advantage than in the 
frontispiece, showing a fifteenth-century ship with 
armorially decorated sails. Mr. Bowen warns the col- 
lector that pseudo-antique models are being turned 
out in large numbers by German factories—where 
there is a demand there will be a supply—and it is 
better to insist on a pedigree. Even this may be 
deceptive, as in the case of the gentleman who proudly 
shows a sixteenth-century heirloom as the ship in which 
his ancestors came over with William the Conqueror, 
and explains the gun-ports as ‘‘ the holes through 
which the oars were put ”! Many of the oldest models 
were votive offerings made by master or owner after 
a successful voyage or an escape from pirates; these 
“church-ships ’”? were intended to be regarded only 
a certain angle, and were deliberately distorted 
to meet that point of view. The singularly round 
shape of other old models is explained by their being 
copied from the ships commonly placed on the 
municipal seals of sea-ports, modified to make them 
fit into the rim. One is reminded of Captain Went- 
worth’s affectionate recollection of ‘‘ the dear old 
Asp ” by the disproportionate number of frigate models 
which have survived from the Napoleonic age—‘‘ the 
men who made fortunes out of them naturally liked 
to possess replicas of ships of happy memory.’’ 
transition from sail to steam is ably recounted 
by Mr. Gibbard Jackson. It is amusing to note that, 
little more than a century ago, the encyclopedic 
. Lardner wrote of steamships crossing the Atlantic 


and 


The 


much as we do now of aeroplanes; he suggested that, 
if the trip from Valentia to St. John’s proved too 
long, an intermediate station might be made at the 
Azores. As for a direct run from New York to Liver- 
pool, men might as well talk of making a voyage to 
the moon. The vanity of prophesying has seldom 
been better illustrated. The first Transatlantic steam- 
ship in 1819 took almost a month on its voyage and 
the paddles were regarded simply as an auxiliary motor 
when the wind failed. Mr. Jackson leads us agreeably 
on to the days of mammoth liners and five-day cross- 
ings ; some high authorities think that it will never be 
worth while to try to build a faster passenger vessel 
than the Mauretania. 

The story of ocean transport is carried a stage 
further by Mr. Hardy, who tells us that ‘‘ the ship 
of the present day is as far removed from the ship 
of twenty-five years ago as that ship was from the 
old wind-jammers.’’ He regards the present decade 
as a period of transition, and the motor-ship as the 
vessel of the future. ‘‘ The motor-ship,’’ as he justly 
observes, ‘‘ is not a steamer with the steam engines 
taken out and Diesel engines substituted.’’ The main 
theme of Mr. Hardy’s interesting book is not so much 
ships as ‘‘ their lawful occasions,’’ and he gives a 
clear account of many shipping problems about which 
the general reader knows little or nothing. The chap- 
ters on the Great Lakes of North America and on the 
world’s ship-canals are specially useful. Few of us 
are aware that the Sault Ste. Marie Canal annually 
carries twice as much traffic as the Suez and Panama 
Canals together. 

The next book on our list tells the story of some of 
the most fearful storms with which ships have ever 
had to contend. The authors will not take it as a left- 
handed compliment if we say that the best things in 
their book are the plain matter-of-fact narratives which 
they have disinterred from the logs of the ships con- 
cerned. But they also write very well themselves. 
The account of the great storm of 1703, immortalized 
by Addison and Macaulay, shows how absurd was the 
newspaper statement that a recent gale was the 
severest ever experienced in this country. 

Lastly we may mention the account of the voyages 
of Henry Hudson, that irrecoverable discoverer, as 
Purchas calls him, contributed to the excellent ‘‘Golden 
Hind” series. Mr. Powys gives every evidence of 
knowing his Hakluyt and his Purchas well, though 
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we wish that he had learnt from them to check his 
taste for periphrasis and ‘“‘ fine writing.’’ There is 
not much to be gained by calling the sea a ‘‘ watery 
circumambient desert,’’ or describing love as ‘‘ that 
emotion before which all creation trembles and faints,’’ 
or speaking of a mutineer as nursing his hatred ‘‘like 
a red-eyed ferret in the hutch of his dark soul.’’ In 
an appendix Mr. Powys gives a recently discovered 
account of the acquittal of three of Hudson’s mutinous 
crew, with a translation and a facsimile. 


GLIMPSES OF OLD LONDON 
Our Cockney Ancestors. By Kenneth Hare. 
Benn. 15s. 
6c HEN you are tired of London, you are tired 


of life,’’ said that great cockney, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. One might almost say as much of books 
about London. Already this year we have had Mr. 
Gordon Home’s excellent ‘ Medieval London’ and 
now, when the same publishers come along with a 
book on our cockney ancestors, written in somewhat 
lighter vein by Mr. Kenneth Hare, we fall to with 
unabated appetite. Of course there is a certain 
amount of repetition; but Mr. Hare’s manner is very 
different from Mr. Home’s, He wears no air of scholar- 
ship. He writes lightly, flippantly, and fails even to 
be reverential towards the past. Indeed, one of his 
imaginary characters, after spending a particularly 
merry ‘‘ holiday in Shakespeare’s London,’’ wakes 
up again in the twentieth century and is ‘‘ well con- 
tent ’’ with the change, ‘‘ for the twentieth century 
also has a charm all its own and amply repays 
study.’’ That is a notable admission, from a student 
of the past. 

Mr. Hare’s method has already been indicated. He 
takes an imaginary character—usually a man of the 
twentieth century thrown back in time—and strolls 
with him through the streets of old London, at dif- 
ferent periods of its history, pointing out the sights. 
It is one of those dangerously easy devices which 
seldom give any real assistance to the imagination. 
Nine times out of ten a mere list of the objects to 
be seen in a medieval street will bring the past to life 
again quite as satisfactorily as if we set up some 
loquacious individual to talk about them. But Mr. 
Hare is unusually successful. He cannot make his 
imaginary companions “ live’’ for us, of course— 
that would be too much to expect—but he does inject 
a surprising degree of vitality into his ordinary people 
—the soldiers, the apprentices, the crowds in the 
streets. Of course, we are very lucky in our visits : 
the Lord Mayor is about to go in procession, Anne 
Boleyn is being carried by in her litter, King Charles 
is actually playing tennis in the Mall. We are even 
more fortunate in our weather, for it never rains once. 
But the real secret of our enjoyment—and we do enjoy 
ourselves enormously—lies in Mr. Hare’s know- 
ledge of his subject, in the stream of facts about life 
in old London which he pours forth with careless 
prodigality as we walk. Most of these facts will be 
familiar enough to those who are accustomed to wander 
in the by-paths of history; but hardly any reader will 
come away without, at least, two or three additions 
to his mental stock. Where, for instance, did Mr. 
Hare get this horrible recipe for public-house port, as 
sold in the eighteenth century? 

T ke the juice strained f 
boiled and mis it for solour with thet of blackberries 
and sloes, A strong infusion of spirits is then introduced to 
cause fermentation, and to this they sometimes add—not in- 
variably—a trifle of port wine. 

And how many people were aware that in the Middle 
Ages it was considered bad form to pat a dog while 
seated at table? The reason is obvious. In the 
absence of forks, the hand that caressed some cur will 
presently be hunting in the common pot. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLey 


Flamingo. 
7s. 6d. 


Wild Grapes. By Phyllis Bottome. Collins, 
7s. 6d. 


Song of Life. By Fanny Hurst. Cape. 7s. 6¢, 
The House in the Country. By Bernadette 
Murphy. Putnam. 6s. 


ARIOUS attempts have been made to define 

America. It has been called a state of mind, a 
geographical expression, God’s Own Country, and 
doubtless many other names. But, judged by the light 
of the modern American novel, none of these descrip. 
tions seems to fit. They are too lofty and too compre. 
hensive. As presented by Miss Mary Borden, 
America appears to have neither a state of mind nor 
even a mind. True, she deals for the most part with 
New York and its immediate neighbourhood, and 
spares us the growing pains of the Middle West, 
Though an American she writes as a visitor to her 
own country; her command of its idiom is a little 
uncertain, her colloquialisms being as often as not 
English in origin. She portrays the cream of New 
York society—indeed, she shows us a confluence of 
creams, if confluence it can be called : for the English 
minister who, with his wife, his secretary, and the 
beautiful Mrs. Prime, had come over to enter into 
financial conversations with the American President, 
was not a good mixer. 

The story is slow in getting under way, the first 
half of this very long book being devoted to full-length 
portraits of the characters, almost as detached as if 
they were in a gallery, and to musings on the pheno- 
mena of modern America. The rallying-point for 
these is a young architect, Peter Campbell, a 
sensualist, a lover of beauty (in architecture; in life, 
of negresses), and by far the most interesting 
character in the book. He is not a_ considerable 
enough figure to symbolize the modern American spirit, 
or whatever it is that Miss Borden, with tremendous 
play of intellectual thunder-and-lightning, lets loose 
about his head. Like so many esthetes in fiction, 
whether beloved by their creator or not (Miss Borden 
is exceedingly kind to Peter Campbell), he is inclined 
to be tiresome and unconvincing when he voices, to 
boards of hard-faced business men, the belief in beauty 
to which he has dedicated his life. 

Nor are his relationships with others, his wife, his 
mother, Bridget Prime (who fell in love with him), 
and Frederika Joyce, the visiting minister’s wife (for 
whom he had an almost pre-natal affection) convincing 
either. But the analysis of his mind, and the amaz 
ingly well-remembered or well-invented observation of 
his gestures, movements, and entire physical appeat- 
ance, are exceedingly impressive; and he is one of 
the few complicated characters whose personality 
definitely survives the manifold contradictions which 
the author puts into it. The remaining characters, 
though discussed by Miss Borden fully, seriously, 
sometimes reverently, are not particularly interesting. 
A suggestion of hysteria pervades the book. Few 
novels of New York life are without it; no doubt it is 
essential to the scene; but Miss Borden’s muse gives 
the effect of being over-driven and short of breath. 
She gets so much in, too much; she is determined to 
see everything sub specie @eternitatis ; she drags from 
their modest homes all the odds and ends of culture 
and metaphysics she can find, and hurls them into the 
melting-pot. In her haste she gets things by the 
wrong names. What exactly is Gibbon’s ‘ Rise and 
Fall’ which decorated Amanda’s ‘‘ shabby but 
pleasant ’’ room? But we have strayed from the cof 
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sideration of America. This is how Peter Campbell 
gees it : 

“Those towers—” he began, “those towers—they balance 
—.” He hesitated, stammered, looked hopelessly from one 
to another, moistening his lips and swallowing with difficulty. 
“You see the conception is one of vertical planes, of flat 
massed planes straining up.” (Can a plane be anything but 
flat?) ‘‘ It’s meant, it should stand, as a symbol, a picture 
in stone, of the progress of the Americun twentieth century, 
the mind of young America rushing upwards, looking out, 
out, aspiring to omniscience.”’ ’ 

If ‘ Flamingo ’ is a roman a clef, that would account 
for Miss Borden’s making the outward appearance and 
the inward reality of her characters so irreconcilable. 

Miss Phyllis Bottome also writes of twentieth-cen- 

America, but she does not picture its young mind 
as rushing upwards and aspiring to omniscience. 
‘Wild Grapes ’ is difficult to criticize, because it is 
characterized by great verisimilitude of detail and an 
equal improbability of situation. Briefly the story is 
this. Imogen lives at Lost Waters, a one-eyed place, 
we gather. Her mother, like so many American 
mothers, is severe and puritan: when as a child 
Imogen goes to a party naked but for a scarf (she 
thought her body more beautiful than her face) her 
mother was very angry, and her father, a commercial 
traveller with a yellowish face and hairy hands, beat 
her until the doctor was called for. Her father had 
been in prison and must have beaten her for his own 
satisfaction rather than for her good. 

She did not know then that he had been in 
gaol, but directly she heard, she preferred him 
to her mother, who was very much ashamed 
of the incident. Later, now a waitress at Lost 
Waters, she met a young man and in_ the 
interval of handing the cups became his mistress. 
She found she was with child and he, like all men 
in novels, behaved with innate caddishness about it. 
Prompted by some obscure feeling of revenge she went 
out with him in a yacht, and when they were some 
distance from land cautioned him to remove his boots, 
while she detached from the yacht some very essential 
part of it, causing it to sink. She saw him booted in 
the water but did not try to help him (compare ‘ The 
American Tragedy ’) and when she reached land after 
an exhausting swim she had a miscarriage. Stirred 
to the depths, her poetic gift gained strength and 
experience : and a fashionable lady of New York, hear- 
ing her recite her verses, carried her off immediately 
to the capital and launched the new poetess upon the 
polite world. She was kindly received, but she could 
not live without being someone’s mistress, and so 
when Paul Lister had refused to accept her on her 
own terms, she turned to a man called Hamilton, 
the fiancé of a friend, and triumphantly lived with 
him. This was badly looked on; and feeling wretched 
at a party she drank until she fell into a pot of 
hydrangeas. 

Rescued by a hardened worldling and _  shep- 
herded into the street (this was a particularly select 
party and no one convicted of drunkenness was ever 
asked again) she took refuge at Paul Lister’s flat. 
Here she was found by her benefactress, Lister’s oldest 
friend; scenes of recrimination followed. She then 
threw in her lot with some working women, who 
ejected her from their midst when they found what 
her life had been like (she was always boasting of 
having let her first lover drown). At last she finds 
her affinity in a consumptive who is always in danger 
of returning to one Mona. She determines to save 
him from Mona, to cure him, and make him once more 
mterested in life. 

Miss Bottome has brought her very considerable 
talent to bear on the American Scene, and this is the 
tesult : a story that is utterly improbable from the first 
page to the last. It has brilliant moments, of course, 
and passages of beauty, but its relationship with life 
is fitful and precarious. Imogen is represented as a 
poet of genuine power. But this is how she talks to 
Paul when he repudiates the offer of her friendship : 
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‘** But,’ demanded Imogen aghast, ‘‘ wouldn’t you like it? 
I thought old men liked to be with girls? And if we went 
round together to dances, clubs and things (I like a good 
theatre as well as anything) wouldn’t we just be friends? I 
have a whole heap of others,”” she wound up, anxious to 
justify her powers of attraction, ‘‘ about eighteen boy-friends 
and twenty-four girls: wouldn’t you think I knew how to 
be a friend ?’’ 


One remembers another American ingénue, the exqui- 
site Daisy Miller, dead sixty years ago, and sighs. 

Miss Hurst is more violent and more impressionistic 
than Miss Borden or Miss Bottome. She seeks to 
impose no order upon American existence; she identi- 
fies herself with its isolated manifestations, her method 
is haphazard, her style darts and jerks in rhythm with 
the life she is describing. The dialogue goes like 
this : 

** Red, quit teasin’ that there child,’? was a phrase that fell 
almost constantly and automatically from Ida’s lips. ‘‘ Drat 
it, Red, quit teasin! Law me, look at her jump. That there 
child’s half flea, Nothin’s going to hurt you, honey. Red, 
you crazy nut, you, quit teasin’ that child! Crazy nut, you!” 
We wonder why Miss Hurst troubled to include 

utterances of this quality, but we do not doubt their 
verisimilitude. All the short stories in ‘ Song of Life ’ 
are keyed very high: Miss Hurst is never content 
with winding up the watch : she wants always to over- 
wind, it: 

When Lossie went about her crammed workaday, now that 
Leonard was courting Ellen, she did it with a tenseness that 
made her grind her scrub-brush inta its object with gritted 
teeth. With a tensenes that made her pick up a pressed-glass 
ete from the side-beard with a clutch that would 


ave raised iron. When Lossie lifted a newspaper, her! finger- 
nails left half-moons it it. 


Thus we leave the novelist’s America, its news- 


papers mutilated by the finger-nails of its more 
energetic citizens. 

‘The House in the Country’ affords a pleasant 
change. It is pleasantly weak and languid, Miss Ber- 
nadette Murphy’s account of life in an Irish country- 
house, as seen through the eyes of a child. If the 
child’s consciousness is distressingly incomplete, 
always expressing itself in dots and unfinished sen- 
tences, it is the literary fashion and not the child that 
we must blame. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Goldfish. By Robert Lynd (“ Y.Y). Methuen. 6s. 


‘* THE ingenious way of miscellaneous writing ’’ has seldom 
been practised to greater perfection than by Mr. Robert Lynd. 
Mr. Lynd has been engaged on the congenial task of essay- 
making for many years, and his latest volume proves that his 
hand has lost nothing of its cunning or his style of its fresh- 
ness. He will never lack subjects: for he can discern essays 
lurking in the most unlikely materials. The chief business of 
the essayist is, perhaps, to discuss and emphasize the importance 
of the trivial, and here we find Mr. Lynd discussing with an 
appropriate gravity and with a humour no less appropriate such 
themes as goldfish, hot cakes, waiters, bananas, and taxis. 
One of the best essays in the book is ‘ Cynthia Goes to Church,’ 
which describes the horror felt by two conscientious parents 
of freethinking views when they discover that their daughter 
has paid a visit to a Christian church. The grandmother, who 
is called in to the ensuing consultation, enters a timorous plea 
on behalf of the errant child. ‘‘I have always said,’’ she 
observes, ‘‘ that some Christians are just as good as atheists, 
and that it doesn’t matter what you are if you’re what I call 
nice.’’ Could there be a neater turning of the tables than 
this? There is a certain gusto about these essays which suggests 
that the author must have derived as much pleasure from 


writing them as the reader will certainly derive from reading 
them. 


Aphra Behn. By V. Sackville-West. Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. 


“THERE was a time,” says Miss Sackville-West, ‘‘ when 
the name of Aphra Behn might scarcely be mentioned; or men- 
tioned only apologetically; it was synonymous with all that 
was bawdy in life and_ literature.” That particular 
epithet will hardly be wiped out by this little study. 
Aphra’s adventurous, troubled career is admirably sum- 
marized here; her early days in Surinam, which laid the 
foundation of her story, ‘ Oroonoko,’ her return to England as 
a girl, her marriage with a wealthy Dutchman, her widowhood, 


her sojourn in Antwerp as a secret servant of the King, thy 
shabby treatment meted out to her by Lord Arlington, her retury 
and subsequent imprisonment for debts incurred in Hollang 
on the King’s behalf, and finally her debut as a writer ¢ 
comedies and romances. She emerges as an impulsive, 
hearted creature: improvident and loose-living evidently, py 
absurdly generous to her friends and lovers and incapable 
nursing resentment. ‘‘ The importance of Aphra Behn,” he 
biographer insists, ‘‘ is that she was the first woman in England 
to earn a living by her pen ’’—a point to be remembered jg 
considering her career as a whole. If she was coarse, she was 
also witty and wise; if she was in arms for her sex, sh 
proved her ability to shine where competition was strong. “This 
one thing I will venture to say,’’ she bitterly protests in 

to the abuse hurled at her for the indecency of ‘ The Lucky 
Chance ’ (considered one of her best comedies), “* though againg 
my nature, because it has vanity in it: that had the plays | 
have writ come forth under any man’s name, and never known 
to have been mine, I appeal to all unbiassed judges of sense, 
if they had not said that person had made as many good 
comedies, as any one man that has writ in our age; but a 
devil on’t the woman damns the poet.’’ Miss Sackville-West has 
written an excellent monograph with sympathy and penetration, 


My ag = an Explorer. By Roald Amundsen. Heinemann, 


CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN’S name stands deservedly high in 
the annals of Polar exploration, not merely because he is the 
only man—with the exception of his devoted follower, Oscar 
Wisting—who has seen both the North and the South Pole, 
His brief autobiography is worth reading, though perhaps too 
much of it is devoted to contentious matter. His first impulse 
to Polar work was derived from the narrative of Sir John 
Franklin, whose unvarnished account of his sufferings i 
appealed to ‘‘ the idealism of youth, which often takes a tum 
toward martyrdom.’”’ His first Polar trip was the Belgian 
expedition to the South Magnetic Pole, when the ship’s surgeon 
was the notorious Dr. Cook, for whom Captain Amundsen 
felt an affection and a gratitude which nothing in his later 
career could modify. Captain Amundsen unfortunately feels it 
necessary to defend himself against the charge of having taken 
an unfair advantage of Captain Scott, and incidentally observes 
that “ the British are a race of very bad losers.”” His account 
of his flight over the North Pole consists largely of an acri- 
monious attack on his Italian pilot. Mr. Stefansson also comes 
in for some severe handling. But Captain Amundsen speaks 
with enthusiasm of Peary and Dr, Nansen. 


French Prose of To:-Day. Selected by the Compilers of ‘ French 
Poems of To-Day.’ Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. 


A VERY well-selected anthology of forty-eight from 
the work of thirty-four of the more prominent French writers 
of recent years from Anatole France to Pierre Benoit and 
Proust. They are not only interesting in themselves, but they 
will introduce the students to aspects of French life and thought 
entirely unfamiliar to them. But we may be allowed to wonder 
why M. le Goffic recommended for inclusion as a typical specimen 
of his work a tale which is only an abbreviation of one of 
Bandello’s novelle, well known to French readers as the plot 
of Musset’s comedy of ‘ Barberina,’ and not specially Breton. 


Windmills and Waterways. By Laurence Irving. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 


LIKE Mr. Belloc’s ‘ Path to Rome,’ this book is designed 
“for those who number among life’s greatest joys a tent or a 
camp fire.’’ It is based’on the log of a summer cruise through 
Holland in a reconditioned oyster-boat, “‘ guaranteed to sail well 
and with safety in the hands of a fool.’? Even though Mr. 
Irving modestly admits his original ignorance of — 
and boat-sailing, and acknowledges his debt to the much-feared 
“paid hand,” he is no fool with either pen or pencil. The 
spirited drawings which adorn most of his pages gave the real 
purpose of his trip, but his account of his experiences is always 
entertaining and often witty. 


Since I was Twenty-Five. By Frank Rutter. Constable. 12s. 


THE Fates have been kind to Mr. Rutter. At the age of 
twenty-five he found himself the editor of a London weekly 
newspaper, and his eareer since then has been a series of 
uiet successes. Like many another well-known writer, he 
“ drifted ’’ into journalism, rather than deliberately chose it 8 
his profession. In the course of his varied experiences he has 
encountered many interesting men, and he recalls with gp 
the assistance he received from Mr. Bernard Shaw in his early 
days in Fleet Street. ‘‘Get talked about, that’s the main thing, 
said Mr. Shaw. ‘It doesn’t matter what people say so long 
as they say something.” It is sound advice, and in writing an 
entertaining book about himself Mr. Rutter has discovered at 
least one means of carrying it into effect. The book contains 
a number of good stories, but the one related on page 84 is of 
an older origin than Mr. Rutter appears to imagine. Readers 
of Boswell will not have forgotten Dr. Johnson’s advice to # 
lady who had written a tragedy, but “had so many irons in 
the fire’: “ Why, then, Madam, the best thing I can advise 
you to do is put your tragedy along with your irons.” 
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T. E. PAGE, M.A., Litt.D. 
E. CAPPS, Ph.D. W.H. D. ROUSE, M.A., Litt.D. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 
LATIN 


195, 200 Avutus ATTIC Cicero: LETTERS TO HIS FRIENDS. 
Nicuts. Trans. by #. C. Rolfe. Trans. by W. Williams. 
In 3 vols. Vols. I and II. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 


GREEK 
204 ATHENAEUS: DEIPNOSOPHISTAE. 144 Lyra Gragca. Trans. by ¥. M. 
B. Gulick. In Edmonds. In3v0ls. Vol. III. 


177, Dio Cassius. Trans. by E.W. 201 Prato: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES. 
Cary. Ing vols. Vol. IX. I and II. Hiprarcuus, THe 

202 Isazus. Trans. by E. Forster. Lovers, THEAGES, Minos, Ept- 

203 JosepHus. Trans. by H. St. NOMIs. Trans. by W. R. M. 
Thackeray. ‘Vol. iT. Lamb. 


Moun. Heinemann have special pleasure in making this 


announcement because with this issue the Library now numbers 


wo hundred volumes 


| 


Pind they feel that 
to have out this great work 
continuously during the past fifteen 
difficult years is an achievement of which 
they themselves may be justly proud ; but 
they desire also to put on record their 
sense of how much the Library owes to 
the constant encouragement and gener- 
osity of its Founder, and the 
no less constant care and co- 

operation of its Editors. 
HE present, too, seems a fitting 
opportunity for drawing attention to its 
unique interest and importance. For no 
similar Library is at the disposal of the 
English-speaking peoples, and it offers 
both to the general reader and the more ex- 
pert student a — of writings which 
have outlived the cen- 


turies and are not for to- 
OM day but for all time. 
AD it not been for the 


literature of Greece and Rome, Western 
civilisation could not have been what it 
ts now, and here, whether in Religion or 
Philosophy, in Poetry or the Drama, in 
History, in Criticism or in Oratory, in 
Law and even in Medicine and Sctence, 
are to be found works—many of them of 
still unsurpassed excellence — without 
which knowledge can only be partial and 
incomplete, while, with text and transla- 


tion set fore him side by side, 
shape which is at once the 
easiest and the most exact. 


O the individual student, in- 
deed, “an of the volumes are indispen- 
sable, and the educated reader will desire 
to have at least a selection in his library 
—a fact of which the numerous reprints 
of certain volumes is sufficient proof— 
but it may also justly be claimed that the 
whole series (which it is proposed at 

present to extend to some 3 50 

umes) deserves a place in 

ALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


T is to them that numberless 
people, who cannot afford to purchase 
many books, must look for a supply of 
good literature ; and where else could be 
found in such a compact and accessible 
form a body of literature which has more 
largely contributed to the development of 
human thought and of human progress? 
The first and foremost aim of the Loeb 
Library—and in this age what aim could 
be more important ?—is to give the largest 
public some opportunity for studying the 
humanities,” and to the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose Public Libraries 
might, at but small cost and without 
overloading their shelves, render the 
most valuable assistance. 


Each Vol. is F’cap 8v0, 450-750 pages. Cloth, 10s.; Leather, 125. 6d. net. 
PRESS OPINIONS 


“The inestimable Loeb Library, to 
which we cannot too often express our 
titude.” Sir Epmunp Gosss in the 
‘unday Times. 
«That boon to culture and civilisa- 
the Loeb Classical Library.”— 


erver. 
“We shall never be independent of 


—Times Literary Supple- 


«The Loebs are, of course, one of the 
most remarkable series in existence.” 
—Nation & Atheneum. 

“ It is one of the most interesting and 
valuable of modern publishing enter- 
prises.” —The Spectator. 


A Full and Detailed 28-page Prospectus will be sent free on application. 


S———————— WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD., BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Told Again. By Walter de la Mare. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


Perhaps no one could retell the old fairy tales so 
well as Mr. de la Mare. He has indeed special quali- 
fications for such a task. His princesses are the most 
fortunate of mortals. They have all the beauty, and 
all the magical last-moment good fortune of the 
tradition; but, they are not condemned, willy nilly, to 
marry the soldiers who follow them on their midnight 
excursions and report to their angry father; nor any 
of the brothers who rescue them from dragons; either 
of which courses we had always imagined might turn 
out far from satisfactorily, even for a beautiful prin- 
cess. No, Mr. de la Mare’s princesses marry the 
prince who has been their dancing partner at the mid- 
night ball, or, more wonderful still, are left, happily 
reunited with their fathers and mothers, until the ‘‘right 
prince ’’ shall turn up; and the ‘‘ happy-ever-after ”’ 
is by so much the more credible. Specially delightful 
are Mr. de la Mare’s Cinderella and little Red-Riding- 
Hood. ‘ The Hare and the Hedgehog’ and ‘ The 
Four Brothers’ are also charmingly retold. Details 
are perfectly put in, and though many of the old 
features are transformed, the transformation is so 
delicately done that the result will satisfy both the 
child who has enjoyed the old version and the child 
who makes his first acquaintance with the stories here. 
The illustrations are sympathetically drawn. 


A Gallant Company. By the Hon. Sir John 
Fortescue. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


Sir John Fortescue’s literary services to the British 
Army need no emphasis. Once again he has collected 
from its history stories of individual gallantry, and he 
has told them in a way that should be very palatable 
to the average boy. He is never sentimental and he 
does not exaggerate; the result is an excellent book. 
Though most of his stories are about other campaigns 
he touches on the late war: 

At the action of Le Cateau on the 26th August, 1914, a 
subaltern of artillery was left alone with one of his guns in 
danger. His men and half his horses had been shot down, 
and he himself had one arm broken by a bullet. None the 
less he climbed into a driver’s saddle, and with one horse in 
the wheel, one in the centre, and one in the lead galloped 
his gun out of action. 

Many less-known incidents of old wars are included : 
Burma and Ghazni in the nineteenth century, St. Lucia 
in the eighteenth, and the wars with revolutionary 
France before the Napoleonic era. 


Maypole Market. A Child’s Book of Verse. 
By Wilfred Thorley. Benn. 3s. 6d. 

A Poetry Book for Children. Compiled by 
A. Watson Bain. Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


On the whole Mr. Thorley is happiest, in this little 
collection, when he is writing about animals and 
flowers. The simplicity of thought and rhyme which 
he displays then win us more easily and more com- 
pletely than when his manner is complex. His nursery 
rhymes are engaging, particularly : 

Percival Porker has lost his coat 
And goes about all bare, 
There’s wool on a sheep and hair on a goat, 
But Percival’s tail is a question note 
Still asking Why and Where? 
and: 
Clydesdale of Curricombe 
Is a champion plougher. 
He makes the furrows in the loam 
Of all the land at Curricombe, 
And then he bears the ploughman home, 
Full conscious of his power. 

Mr. Watson Bain has a more serious purpose in 

view. His book is ‘‘ intended as an introduction to 


poetry for children from seven to eleven years of 
who have passed beyond the stage of nursery rhymes 
and nonsense and playful verse and are ready to enj 
the real thing.’’ If there is room for another anthol 
of this kind, it would have gained from being larger 
and more catholic. This book cannot, for instance, 
be compared for scope with Mr. de la Mare’s ‘ Come 
Hither.’ Nevertheless, Mr. Bain’s little book cop. 
tains some good poems. Modern writers are welj 
represented, notably by Mr. Belloc, Mr. Gerald Gould, 
Mr. Wilfred Gibson, Mr. Robert Graves, Miss Sitwell, 
Mr. James Joyce and Mr. Davies. And there are 
selections, to name only a few, from Blake, Tenny. 
son, Browning and Christina Rossetti. 


The Spanish Caravel. By Gerald Bullett, 
Heinemann. 6s. 


There is a fascination about stories of desert islands 
that never seems to pall. Mr. Bullett’s breathless nar. 
rative may therefore be assured of a welcome. The 
four young Robinson children sat down one afternoon 
to draw the map of a desert island with buried treasure 
hidden on it. They were still having tea when a 
strange-looking sailor arrived at the house bringing 
with him the model of a Spanish caravel, named the 
Resmisanda, enclosed within a bottle. To break the 
bottle and secure the ship is obviously the first task 
of the children. This is successfully accomplished— 
and then the most extraordinary things begin to 
happen. Instantaneously the young Robinsons are 
transported to the island of their dreams. They met 
with more adventures there than they had bargained 
for—there were pirates, of course, and cannibals, too 
—and the marvel is that they managed to escape with 
their lives. But an even greater marvel is that at 
the end of their perilous voyage they were only ten 
minutes late for tea! Mr. Bullett is in ‘the true 
romantic tradition, and the boy reader who fails to 
appreciate ‘ The Spanish Caravel’ is to be pitied 
rather than blamed. 


Cockadoodledont. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. 


Illustrated by Peggy Norgate. Cecil 
Palmer. 2s. 6d. 


These engaging rhymes, “ for a little girl” (to 
quote the sub-title) are modestly called ‘‘ doggerel” 
by the author. They are a good deal more than that. 
They are charmingly done, and—an important point 
for children—of a simple and easy rhythm. Some 
might think a few of them a little sophisticated in 
thought or manner for a small child, but children 
like very grown-up things, and it is never safe to 
prophesy that a thing is, too adult for them. Many 
of the verses have an engaging moral turn which we 
know from experience children love, and we recom- 
mend the book as being a welcome change from the 
ordinary kind of rhymes turned out for children. Mrs. 
Norgate’s illustrations are delightfully done, well in 
keeping with the text yet with individuality enough to 
be interesting and amusing apart from it. The whole 
book is attractively got up, printed in good black 
type, and has a cheerful cover. 


Katawampus and Krab. By Judge E. A. Parry. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
This is another of Judge Parry’s delightful far- 
tasies. Temper is the theme, for that is the strict 
reading of Katawampus. The book tells of what 


_ Krab the cave-man had to offer in the way of a cure 


It is all charming nonsense, and yet not nonsense, 
for the author has a serious motive behind all his 
fun. His story is in the Lewis Carroll vein. The illus 
trations by Archie Macgregor and Cynthia Moon are 
as humorous as they are delightful. 
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LAWRENCE 


AND THE ARABS 


ROBERT GRAVES 


454 pages. 4 maps in two colours, 24 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


BEETHOVEN TOLSTOY 
J. W. N. SULLIVAN HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 
This book gives the history of Beethoven’s ‘As a study of Tolstoy’s personality it is super- 
spiritual development. 7s. 6d. net excellent.’ Sunday Times. 12s, 6d. net 
ARE THEY A BOOK 
THE SAME AT HOME? ABOUT PARIS 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS GEORGE AND PEARL ADAM 
“There have surely been few books of equal A companion work to The London verambulator. 
length so full of fresh phrases. . . . A feast of wit Illustrated by H. F. Waring. An ideal gift book. 
and satire.’ Daily Telegraph. 73. 6d. net 12s. 6d. net 
FIFTY YEARS IN : THE WORLD 
A CHANGING WORLD IN THE MAKING 
SIR VALENTINE CHIROL COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 
‘Has given us one of the most vivid and compre- ‘This is one of those rare books that both express 
hensive accounts of recent history that have yet and give impetus to the spirit of the age.’ 
appeared.” Westminster Gazette HORACE THOROGOOD in The Star 
UNCLE TOM PUDD SONG OF LIFE 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN FANNIE HURST 
*The invention of an absolutely new character is Nine stories by the author of Lummox, etc. The 
a rare achievement in these days of crowded titles are Song of Life, Madagascar Ho!, The 
fittion, but Mr. Laurence Housman has created Golden Fish, White Apes, Here Comes the Bride, 
one in Uncle Tom Pudd, The Brothers Brinkerhoff, Forty-Five, House of 
Daily Telegraph Man, and Who Are You? 7s. 6d. net 
THE SOMME DANCING MAD 
A. D. GRISTWOOD W. H. DAVIES 
H. G. Wells in his introduction to this book says, A Story of a rupture between a man and his light- 
‘Mr. A. D. Gristwood has some very notable minded wife, of his strange travels and of her 
qualities; he writes clearly and unaffectedly, and tardy repentance. The story is told with the 
remembers with a courageous clearness.’ 5s. net author’s usual direé intensity. 6s. net 
THE THE 
LITTLE PAGAN FAUN JEWELLER OF BAGDAD 
PATRICK R. CHALMERS FRITZ WITTELS 
This delightful book of stories and fancies is A sardonic and sophisticated tale of love in the 
illustrated with scissor-cuts by L. Hummel. harems of old Bagdad. Illustrated by Violet 


gs. net Brunton. 5s,net 
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Number Five Joy Street. Oxford: Blackwell. 


6s. 


.The Joy Street volumes richly deserve the wide 
popularity that they have achieved. Few annuals can 
compare with them in point of literary excellence 
‘and standard of artistic production. Mr. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, Lord Dunsany, Mr. Algernon Black- 
wood and Mr. Hilaire Belloc contribute fairy stories 
and fanciful tales, and there is a wealth of illustration. 
‘A ‘ Joy Street’ book is never commonplace; every 
item has some particular merit. 


The Cricket on the Hearth. By Charles Dickens. 
Warne. 7s. 6d. 


Francis D. Bedford, who supplies the illus- 
trations to this edition, challenges comparison with 
avhost of famous artists. Of recent years Mr. Harold 
Copping has produced a set of Dickens pictures 
which we remember with pleasure, but Mr. Bedford 
néed not fear criticism. He is to be congratulated 
on his sympathetic interpretation of the story. His 
Mrs. Peerybingle and Tilly Slowboy are excellent, as 
are Caleb and his blind daughter, and. John the 
Carrier. 


The Old Fairy Tales. Jack. §53s. 


An attractive volume in which Miss Ethel Everett 
pictures old favourites: Little Red Riding Hood, Puss 
in Boots, The Babes in the Wood and Cinderella. The 
colour work is tastefully done. 


ANNUALS 


The Oxford Annual for Boys; The Oxford | 


Annual for Children; Herbert Strang’s 
Annual; The Children’s Annual. Oxford 
University Press. 5s. each. 


The increasing number of annuals which herald the 
advent of the Christmas gift-book season is proof of 
their acceptability to the book-buying public. Their 
imposing size, the attractive manner in which they are 
presented, and their cheapness, go far to establish their 
popularity. If we have any fault to find with them it 
ts that so many of them bear a family likeness. We 
stiould welcome the enterprise of a publisher who 
produced an annual that was really distinctive. It 
seems to be taken for granted that a miscellany of 
short stories, informative articles with a sprinkling 
of coloured plates, and a variety of somewhat sketchy 
line drawings, is all that is demanded. On the 
artistic side there is certainly room for more originality 
and improvement. 

If, however, this is the proper fare for young 
readers, the well-known annuals issued by the Oxford 
University Press will maintain their position. In the 
first on our list we recognize our old friend ‘ Herbert 
Strang’s Annual.’ This year’s volume includes many 
excellent stories of adventure and school life by such 
practised writess as Messrs. Richard Bird, L. R. 
Brightwell, Walter Wood, Gunby Hadath and Charles 
Turley, while among the artists are Messrs. H. M. 
Brock, Ellis Silas and W. Bryce Hamilton. ‘ On 
Patrol in Papua,’ written and illustrated by Mr. Silas, 
is a highly interesting account of a savage people by 
a writer who can claim an intimate knowledge of life 
in the South Seas. As a change from present-day and 
historical adventure stories, too, many boys will turn 
with delight to Mr. Brightwell’s paper on ‘ The 
Seeing Eye,’ wherein are chronicled many marvels of 
nature. For younger readers the ‘ Children’s Annual,’ 
edited by Mrs. Strang, contains much to please and 
instruct. In story, verse and picture a happy note is 
struck, particularly in some of the fairy tales, which 
are out of the ordinary. Many illustrations in colour 
brighten the pages of this volume. 


26 November 1927 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Tue CompLeTE Works oF WALTER SAVAGE Lanpog, 
Edited by T. Earle Welby. Vol. V. Chapmay 
and Hall. 3os. 

Containing a section of the English Imaginary Conversations 
Some eleven more volumes are to conclude this, the first com. 
plete edition of the works of a great and grossly neglecta 
classic. 

MENAPHON. By Robert Greene; and A MArcarire of 
America. By Thomas Lodge. Edited by G, B 
Harrison. Oxford: Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

This romance of Menaphon has a certain importance in the 
history of literature, and is a good example of the pastoral 
story in Greene’s earlier manner. 

A Tour THRO’ THE WHOLE ISLAND OF GREAT Britany, 
By Daniel Defoe. With an Introduction by 
G. D. H. Cole. Davies. Two volumes. 63s, 

A Diary oF THomas DE QuiNcEY, 1803. Edited by 
Horace A. Eaton. Douglas. Limited Edition, 
21s. 

Date Fork. By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. The 
Bodley Head. tos. 6d. 

THe Way OF MoperNisM AND OTHER Essays. By 
J. F. Bethune-Baker. Cambridge University Press, 
6s. 


Bacchus or To-pay anp To-MoRROw. By 
P. Morton Shand. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Poetry To-pay.- By Iolo A. Williams. Jenkins, 
2s. 6d. 


ADVENTURE. By various hands. Macmillan. 7s. 64, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tue Tracic Brive. By V. Poliakoff (Augur). — lis. 
Grorce SanD. By Mary F. Sandars. Holden. 15s. 
By the author of the well-known book on Reon 
TALLEYRAND. 1754-1838. By Anna Bowman Dodd. Putnam. 
21s. 
A full biography, with many illustrations and a bibliography. 
Letters or CLARA SCHUMANN AND JOHANNES BRAHMS, 1853-1896. 
_ by Dr. Berthold Litzmann. Two volumes. Arnold, 


CrvLon Past AND Present. By Major C. M. Enriquez. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

VicNetTes OF Memory. By Lady Violet Greville. Hutchinson, 
18s. ‘ 

Tue Risk oF THE GERMAN Repustic. By H. G. Daniels. Nisbet. 
15s 


Harriet Martineau. By Theodora Bosanquet. Etchells and 
Macdonald. 165s. 

Tue Antiguity oF Man 1n East Anouta. By J. Reid Moir. 
Cambridge University Press. (65s. 

Kinc James’s Secret. Edited by Robert S. Rait and Annie |. 
Cameron. Nisbet. 12s, 6d. 

A’ study of the negotiations between Elizabeth and James VI 
‘relating to the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. The source 
of the material is the Warrender Papers. 

{racy IN THE Renatssance. By Maud F. Jerrold. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 


pres or so much crisp dry snow. There 
are practically no “close” days throughout the 
season. Every day isa lect day for sport. 

Hotel accommodation excellent om hay a 


the world. English spoken everywhere. Special 

jusive rates for winter sports visitors. 

You can travel to Norway in great comfort by 

the sea route or by the overland route. 

Season January to May. 

Full particulars and illustrated booklet from— 
NORWEGIAN STATERAILWAYS 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 21B, Cockspur 
Street, London. S.W.1, or leading Tourist Agents 
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THE detective of fiction is a marvellous fellow, but 
where would he be without his pipe? In real life, 
too, most of the problems confronting us are solved the 
more readily for the aid of good tobacco. The ascending 
clouds of smoke dispel the lowering clouds of perplexity 
—and then, in a breathless moment, out of the 
blue-grey mists the answer comes. In Three Nuns 
you have a tobacco unusually conducive to inspiration 
— cool, urbane, slow-burning, and of a fragrance 
that only this noble blend can give. 


THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Cunous Cut 
172 7 


an ounce 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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“The Renaissance in Italy wears a wholly different aspect 
from that which it presents elsewhere. In other countries it was 
a superstructure; in Italy it was at once a memory and an 
evolution.”’ 

“ AmapDe Mozart. By Dyneley Hussey. Kegan Paul. 
s. 6d. 

This work, by the music critic of the Sarurpay Review, has 
exceptional authority, Mr. Hussey being in a special sense the 
interpreter of Mozart. 

A Suort History oF WESTERN Crvitization. By Alan F. 
Hattersley. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

Written in the befief that citizenship is the end of education, 
and that knowledge of history is the indispensable basis of 
citizenship. 

Peritous Days. By David Masters. The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 

True tales of adventure, in the sky, on the sea, underground. 
Each is authenticated. 

HIGHCLIFFE AND THE Stuarts. By the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Stuart Wortley. Murray. 16s. 

Tue Vocation or Atoystus Gonzaca. By C. C. Martindale. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLAND AND America. By Claude H. Van Tyne. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. 

Tue Sure Way or St. TuHérése or Listzux. By Benedick 
Williamson. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

In THE SERVICE OF YOUTH. By Sir Arthur Yapp. Nisbet. 
8s. 6d 


Bisnop Hay. By Cecil Kerr. Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Earty Monastic Scnoots oF IRELAND. By W. G. Hanson. 
Cambridge : Heffer. 3s. 6d 


4 [> | 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Cursory Ruymes. By Humbert Wolfe. Benn. 6s. and 15s. 

* Poems Against Doctors,’ ‘ Praise of Famous Men,’ ‘ The 
Zoo,’ ‘ The Return of the Fairy.’ 
Carita Levitizgs. By T. Michael Pope. Hurst and Blackett. 


This book of verse, which should need no recommendation 
to readers of the Saturpay Review, comes before the public 
with an introductory eulogy by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who finds, 
very justly, that in certain of these verses Mr. Pope has achieved 
the lapidary style. There are amusing illustrations by 
Mr. Bohun Lynch. 

Oxrorp Portry, 1927. Edited by W. H. Auden and C. Day- 
Lewis. Oxford: Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE AND OTHER Pogms. By Anthony 
Crossley. Christophers. 5s. 


FICTION 
Tuere 1s NO Return. By Elizabeth Bibesco. Hutchinson. 
6s 


Tuz Wip Bopy. By Wyndham Lewis. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Mammonist. By Violet Tweedale. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Anp Tuen —? By Elinor Mordaunt. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Att Cuitpren Must Be Par For. By L. de Giberne Sieveking. 
With illustrations by Pearl Binder. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

For Maurice: Five Untikety Storiss. By Vernon Lee. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Man From Mexico City. By David Whitelaw. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Arunta: A Stupy oF a Stone Ace Psopie. By Sir 
Baldwin Spencer and the late F. J. Gillen. Macmillan. 
Two volumes. 36s. 

A study of aboriginal life in Australia, by the authors of 
‘Native Tribes of Central Australia.” Immense changes have 
taken place in the life of this tribe, and it is now, the surviving 
author suggests, impossible for anyone to investigate their 
customs anew. 

GarDENS AND Desicn. By J. C. Shepherd and G. A. Jellicoe. 
Benn. 63s. 

A magnificently illustrated work, in which the finest examples 
of English, French, Italian, and, a welcome departure from con- 
vention, Indian gardening receive due attention. 

Tue Otp Master Cookery Book. With an Introduction by 
A. Bonnet Laird. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Many of the recipes are old, but some are clearly very modern, 
and the archaic manner of their presentation may strike some 
readers as an affectation. But the book is at least off the 
Beeton track. 

Tue Pepicree oF Fascism. By Aline Lion. Sheed and Ward. 
10s, 6d. 

“‘A popular essay on the Western philosophy of politics.” The 
author has lived in Italy from 1913 to 1927, and is convinced 
that the change which has come over that country is decidedly 
a change for the better. 

RoMANCE OF THE SuN. By Mary Proctor. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Gianps oF Destiny. By Ivo Geikie Cobb. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Retuctantty Totp. By Jane Hillyer. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

Lino-Cuts. By Claude Flight. The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 

My GranpMoTHER’s Sonc Book. By Caroline Curtis Brown. 
Gerald Howe. 4s. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 297 
(First of our 22nd Quarter) 
IN THESE TWO JOHNS JOHN BULL DOES WELL TO GLOrRy 
SucH LUSTRE ADD THEY TO HIS ISLAND STORY, : 
For Portrry AND TABLE TALK THEY’RE FAMOUS : 
WHO KNOWS THEM NOT YOU’D CALL AN IGNORAMUS, 


A lozenge down the middle first divide, 

Next of a northern bird take what’s inside. 

From Chinese river cut away a ring. 

And then curtail the mighty Ocean-king. 

By paths like these we sometimes reach our goal. 
The maiden smiled—I filled her lover’s soul. 

Our towns need food—he from the soil can win it, 
Settled—but do you see the hero in it? 

This outlay, sir, includes a small enclosure. 
Views, or should view, what happens with composure. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 295 
L ea Pfrog 1 See ‘ The Adventures of Verdant Green,’ 


. 


wre 


A nnoyanc E by Cuthbert Bede’ (Edward 
D_iligenc E Bradley). 

ty Pe 2 “* When a child of three years old, he 
G In chanced to tread upon a duckling.” 
O xonia Nt! —Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
ucklin G2 Reason raise o’er Instinct as you can 
I nstinc TS? In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis Man. 
Volcan O —Pope, ‘ Essay on Man,’ iii, 97 
A da M+ 4 Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 


From yon blue heavens above us 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent, 


—Tennyson, 

Acrostic No. 295.—The winner is the Hon. R. G. Talbot, 
32 St. George’s Road, Eccleston Square, S.W.1, who has 
selected as his prize ‘ Redeemed,’ by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, published by Heinemann, and reviewed in our columns 
on November 12. Fifteen other competitors named this book, 

Atso Corrgect.—Boskerris, Jop, Margaret. 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs, 
Robert Brown, Miss Carter, J. Chambers, Sir Reginald Egerton, 
Estela, John Lennie, Madge, Martha, Met, Shorwell, Quis, 
Tyro, C. J. Warden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, W. H., 
Carter, Dhualt, D. L., Gay, Glamis, Hanworth, Iago, Lilian, 
George W. Miller, Peter, St. Ives, Captain W. R. Wolseley, 
All others more. 

Other replies are held over till next week. 


FOREIGN MONEY 


It is foolhardy to carry large sums in 
foreign paper money. On the other 
hand, the utmost convenience and a 
minimum of risk in the event of theft 
are combined by the use of the West- 
minster Bank’s Circular Notes. Issued 
in fixed amounts of £5 and £10, they 
are the size of a cheque, and are well 
known all over the world. Customers 
may obtain them quickly 
through any local 
branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, H.C.2 
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MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


ANY new methods are now employed in 
M the Humber Company’s works, and on 

Monday last Lieut.-Col. J. A. Cole and his 
fellow directors invited a large number of guests to 
inspect the factory at Coventry, especially to view 
the new bodymaking shops. To-day, the public 
accept the mechanical features of the motor-car as 
sound and satisfactory, provided they are the pro- 
duct of a reputable firm like Humber’s, so their 
choice of type and power often is largely influenced 
by the superstructure on the chassis. From the 
point of comfort, fine finish and tasteful design, the 
coachwork of the six-cylinder Humber saloon on 
the twenty-one horse-power rated chassis is an 
excellent example of the progress made, especially 
when one considers the price demanded for so 
commodious a carriage. At the same time, the 
driver finds the vehicle as easy to handle on the 
road as the smaller types emanating from this 
factory. 

With the improvement of the coachwork, the 
engineer has been compelled to increase the 
silence of the mechanism, so that the present model 
is remarkable for its acceleration, smoothness of 
running and freedom from irritating noises emanat- 
ing from either back axle or gear box. At no 
speed, when the car was tested on the road, was there 
any periodic vibration, and, as one can attain a speed 
of over forty miles an hour on, third gear and over 
fifty miles an hour on top, a sufficiently wide range 
of engine revolutions was performed to prove this 
quality of the motor. 


For the gift that is always appreciated, that will be a 
constant reminder of your thoughtfulness you cannot do 
better than select one of the beautiful New Improved 
Gillette Safety Razor Sets, silver plated or gold plated as 
you prefer. 

The New Standard, Bostonian, Traveller and Tuckaway' 
sets make ideal gifts for men, and are especially adapted 
for home use, for travelling, the club, the office. 


New Improved Gillette Outfits 21/- and upwards. 
Old type Gillette Sets 2/6 and upwards. 


GILLETTE In packets of 10 (20 shaving edges) - 4/6 
BLADES In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges) - 2/3 


Sold by Gillette Dealers everywhere. 
IMustrated Booklet sent free on request. 


GILLETTE 


SAFETY RAZOR 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 
GHLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 184-188 Great Portland St., London, W.1 


EVERYWHERE 7S. 6D. NET 


The Ugly 
Duchess 


66 A very remarkable book. 
It deals with Germany 
and Austria in the Fourteenth 
Century and in its smaller 
scope and length gives as 
wonderful a bird’s-eye view 
of the Europe of that time 
as Jew Siiss gave of the 
Eighteenth Century.” 
Datty MaIL 


The 
Duchess 


667 FEUCHTWANGER 
has achieved another 
triumph. . . . vivid 
colouring and bold characteri- 
sation, the broad sweep and 
splendid rhythm of the 
narrative, and the masterly 
fashion in which the 
crowded life of the period is 
depicted, are overwhelming. 
The story is a _ worthy 
successor to its author’s 

earlier masterpiece.”’ 
DatLy HERALD 


The Ugly 
‘Duchess 


HIS TREMENDOUS story 
is told with superb art, 
without pause or pity, with 
the extreme of vividness 
achieved by poignant and 
terrible detail.” 

DalLy TELEGRAPH 


The Ugly 
Duchess 


i HE SENSE of power is 
even stronger than in 


the earlier book. Feucht- 
wanger looked the 
Middle Ages in the face. 
...A thronged, inexorable 
and obsessing canvas that 
takes imagination for its 
willing captive.’”” OBSERVER 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HERE can be little doubt that the money avail- 

able for existing securities has been decidedly 

reduced owing to the glut of new issues. So far 
new issues have amounted to over 250,000,000, 
which is considerably more than that required in the 
first eleven months of any year since 1920. Of late 
these issues have been of a very mixed nature. Cer- 
tain of them have been sound and profitable mediums 
for permanent investment, but others have been of an 
undesirable nature. The outstanding failure has been 
provided by the issue of 5,250,000 £1 shares in the 
Wagon Lits Trust. Underwriters were left to take 
nearly 90% of the issue, and on the first day, when 
dealings started, the shares were quoted at a discount 
of 20%. It is difficult to see who will buy these Trust 
shares even at the present level, as although the 
Wagon Lits Company should have a very prosperous 
future at the price at which the Trust acquired its 
shares, its income must certainly be very small for 
several years. Should these Wagon Lits Trust shares 
fall back to the neighbourhood of 12s. 6d. they would 
be worth locking away, and at anything under tos. 
they are attractive. At the present level, however, 
they can only appeal to a very limited circle of investors 
who are able to disregard dividends and temporary 
depreciations and look ahead three years for eventual 
possible capital appreciation. The Trust is obviously a 
thoroughly sound one with a strong directorate. The 


only fault in it is that it did not acquire its share-* 


holding some six months ago, when Wagon Lits 
shares were standing at, a price more commensirate 
with the dividends it is able to pay for the next year 
or two. 

In an entirely different class are the various issues 
in connexion with dog-racing. Promoters here have 
been fortunate in that the almost fantastic profits made 
by the pioneers at the White City have been broadcast, 
with the result that speculators have been applying for 
shares in dog-racing concerns) in the hope that they 
will reap similar profits to those who entered the first 
and original syndicate. There will be a bitter disillu- 
sionment in the course of a year or so, in certain cases 
sooner. Another class of issue which it seems prob- 
able we are threatened with, and which may prove 
thoroughly undesirable, are those connected with the 
film industry, and investors are warned against indis- 
criminate application for offers of this nature. The 
Film Act, which necessitates the showing of a quota 
of British films in all picture houses in this country, 
will be used as a peg for the promotion of so-called 
British Film Companies. There are symptoms that 
an epidemic of these issues will shortly be experienced, 
which epidemic is likely to continue so long as the 
public are willing to subscribe for shares. These 
remarks do not refer to issues made by companies of 
repute, such as the British International Pictures, Ltd., 
whose issue this week met with instantaneous and 
deserved success. 


BRIGHTON CORPORATION 


It is gratifying to see that despite the wave of 
speculation which is engulfing the country there is 
still a public for a really first-class gilt-edged issue. 
This is made clear by the fact that the Brighton Cor- 
poration 42% loan, issued last Monday, was sufficiently 
popular to necessitate the lists being closed by mid- 
day on the day of issue, the loan having been over- 
subscribed. The Corporation and General Securities, 
who were responsible for the issue, deserve congratu- 
lation for the trouble they have taken with their very 
sound propaganda in educating the public to the 
advantages of these issues. Particularly meritorious 
was the success that greeted the Brighton Corporation 
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offer as (let it be whispered) it was issued at a price 
neither attractive nor cheap. 


FELLOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


After a somewhat chequered and unfortunate career 
the Fellows Magneto Company some time ago was 
reconstructed and renamed the Fellows Manufacturi 
Company, Limited. The capital of the Fellows Manu. 
facturing Company consists of 1os. Preferred Ordin. 
ary shares, and 2s. 6d. Deferred shares, each of which 
will be fully paid on December 8 next, there being a 
liability at present of 1s. a share on the Preferred 
Ordinary and gd. on the Deferred Ordinary. Atten. 
tion is drawn to these shares because of the progress 
Fellows Manufacturing Company is believed to be mak- 
ing. The entire energies of the Company are now 
devoted to the manufacture and supply of wireless 
instruments and component parts and electrical acces. 
sories, and recent figures indicate an exceptional pro- 
gress in the Company’s business. It seems probable 
that these shares, locked away for a year or so, should 
show a very comfortable appreciation. 


LAGARES TIN 


There have been active dealings this week in the 
1os. shares of Lagares Tin Mines, Limited. The Com. 
pany owns the Lagares Do Estanho Mines in the Beira 
Alta Province of Portugal, which covers an area of 
about ten square miles over a series of tin-bearing 
reefs. These reefs have been favourably reported on 
by three eminent mining engineers, and the indicated 
ore reserves already amount to 90,000 tons. A mill 
capable of handling fifty tons of ore a day will be 
erected within the next few months, to be followed 
later by a larger one. With a milling capacity of 
60,000 tons per annum, this Company should be able 
to earn very substantial profits. 


LONDON TINS 


I have referred in the past to the shares of the 
London Tin Syndicate, and my optimistic opinion 
receives confirmation in the details of the 
Company’s activities as disclosed by the Chairman, 
Lord Askwith, at the meeting last week, 
which will be found reported on another page 
of this Review. As was only natural, Lord Askwith 
had a good deal to say about the proposed scheme for 
the stabilization of the metal. His view is that there 
is a serious menace of a famine in tin in the course 
of the next few years, and that this will only be coun- 
tered by encouraging those who are seeking new fields, 
or searching again beneath those which have already 
been worked out to a certain depth. 


HUDSON BAYS 


Hudson Bay shares have been depressed of late, 
and there has been a growing feeling that all is not 
well with the management of the Company. I under- 
stand that a Committee of large shareholders has been 
afforded by the directors facilities to investigate the 
position, and I believe they have formed a very favour- 
able opinion of the prospects of the Company. The 
Hudson Bay Company of recent years have adopted 
a policy of building and equipping really first-class 
stores, which enables them to compete against rival 
concerns, a state of affairs which was not possible 
with the Company’s former stores, which were of a 
somewhat primitive nature. This policy has entailed 
considerable expenditure on the part of the Company, 
and these stores having been completed only within 
the last twelve months have not yet got into theif 
stride as substantial revenue earning units, a state 
affairs that can be anticipated in the future. Investors 
who require a thoroughly sound industrial enterprise 
to lock up money tor a period of years would be very 
ill-advised to neglect the opportunity that the Hudson 
Bay Company presents to-day. 
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Meeti 


LONDON TIN SYNDICATE 


DIVIDEND 50 PER CENT. 


LORD ASKWITH ON THE TIN POSITION 


The SzconD ANNUAL MeeTING of London Tin Syndicate 
Limited, was held on November 18 last, in London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Askwith, K.C.B., K.C. (Chairman of 
the Company), who presided, in moving the adoption of the 

t and accounts, said that the total on the liability side of 
the balance-sheet, including the capital, £250,000, the reserve 
fund, £197,196, creditors, £11,380, and the balance at credit of 
profit and loss, amounting to £186,474, was £595,052. The 
assets were investments at cost, £405,293, properties and ven- 
tures, £44,252, outstandings, £5,300, and cash in varying 
forms, £140,000. 

The investments he divided into two approximately equal 
categories, of which the first included the syndicate’s control 
of the Penpoll Smelting Company, and its holdings in the 
Parkanchy and the Polhigey Mines, and other subsidiaries, and 
the second comprised solely shares in public companies, in all 
of which there were free dealings on the Stock Exchange. He 
was confident’ that the first category was not over-valued and he 
had every reason to believe that it would return very substantial 
benefits in due course, while the latter, consisting of a dozen 
different investments, already showed a considerable appreciation. 
The sum of £,44,252, at which properties stood, represented only 
a small part of the value the board placed on those ventures. 

The board were recommending’ payment of a final dividend of 
# per cent., less tax, making 50 per cent. for the year, and 
the transfer of £12,800 to reserve, increasing that fund to 
£210,000, while carrying forward £29,671, equivalent to about 
12 per cent. on the present capital. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


With that 12 per cent. already secured, with the proceeds 
of two satisfactory deals also in hand, and with good dividends 
accruing, shareholders could feel secure for the current year, 
even if there were no Penpoll profits to look forward to, and 
no Cornish output in prospect. He might also remind the share- 
holders that the net profit, amounting to £138,000, had been 
earned on an average capital of £184,000. 

Dealing with properties and investments, the Chairman said 
that the board entertained no doubts as to the success or long 
life of Parkanchy, which was now on the eve of production. 
The future of Polhigey was, in the opinion of their engineers, 
no less assured, and the Syndicate’s third mine, the first of 
which it was the sole ewner, promised to prove equally as 
valuable. 

As to Nigeria, it would be obvious that the Syndicate 
a concealed asset of very considerable value in the options held 
in respect to the unissued capital of Associated Tin Mines of 
Nigeria. They hoped also to do well out of the holding in 
Central Nigeria Tin Mines. ‘‘ Bauchi,’’ excellent though the 
investment had already proved itself to be, was of much greater 
importance than would appear on the surface. The mine was 
already the largest alluvial producer in the world, and had not 
yet reached the apex of its productivity. 


INTERESTS IN SIAM 


With regard to interests in Siam, ‘‘ Talerng *’ was their first 
venture in that country; every precaution had been taken in 
obtaining the necessary data before their engineers were asked 
ta submit their final recommendations. In reference to Kampar 
Malaya Tin Dredging, Limited, they had pursued the drastic 
course of having the entire area close-bored. Shareholders might 
rest assured that the ground had yielded up all its secrets to 
the Syndicate’s engineers, and that the best and most efficient 
plant would be installed. 

Both in Siam and in Perak the Syndicate had the great 
advantage of being able to call upon the services of Mr. New- 
man, Mr. Willans, and other senior engineers identified with 
Alluvial Tin (Malaya), Limited, for examinations and boring 
tests. That organization had had the widest experience through- 
out Malaya, not only of prospecting and boring for tin, but 
also in the equipment and management of a great many dredg- 
ing enterprises—an unusual combination which assured a 
thorough anticipation of attendant difficulties. In the final para- 
graph of the report, under Malaya, the board had indicated the 
existence of certain negotiations, to which they attached no little 
importance. More extended reference was inadvisable at the 
moment, but the directors were very optimistic as to the outcome 
of those negotiations which promised to influence most favour- 
ably the whole future of the Syndicate. Shareholders might 
expect to hear further on that subject at a very early date. 

It was most unusual to find a fully developed mine practically 
untapped, as was the case with Toyo Tin Mines. Several 
engineers of eminence had inspected the mine during the past 
few months, and the board and its technical adviser, Mr. 
ey, endorsed their confidence in the future of the under- 

ing. 


THE PENPOLL SMELTER 


The most important of all the Syndicate’s acquisitions was the 
Penpoll smelter. They were particularly fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. Allen, who had been closely identified with 
the designing and construction of the Straits Trading Com- 


pany’s new smelter in Penang—the largest and most up-to-date 
plant in the world—and in the rapid expansion of the group’s 
tin-producing interests in Nigeria, which secured to the smelter 
the requisite tonnage of high-grade ore. 

In concluding a summary of the Syndicate’s activities, he 
ought to refer briefly to rumours that they had tried to corner 
spot tin, and later, that a violent reaction in the tin market 
had been caused because they had not cornered tin. The title 
of this Syndicate might possibly have created a misapprehension, 
as the Syndicate itself did not engage in the sale or purchase 
of tin ore, tin oxide, or metallic tin in any shape or form. 

On the vexed question of the price of tin and the 
to control the metal, they might well feel concerned as to future 
sources of supply, but he was convinced that shareholders need 
not pass any sleepless nights in reflecting on the possible value 
of their shares with tin at £200 per ton, or over factitious 
depression in the price of metal. The real menace lay in the 
opposite direction. The prime factor in the situation was the 
threatened shortage, which it was their business to endeavour to 
postpone by the exploitation of new sources of supply to the 
benefit, not only of themselves, but of the wide circle of industries 
which depended, in part at least, on the continuance of constant 
and regular supplies of metallic tin. 

The report and accounts were adcpted. 


PROVIDE FOR 
DEATH DUTIES 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS AND FAMILY PROVISION 
GENERALLY BY MEANS OF THE NEW 
FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 
OF 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


A non-profit policy at exceptionally low rates : 
Specimen rates per £100 payable at Death 
without profits :— 


Age next 

Birthday. 
235 £111 4 
30 £115 9 
35 £2 110 
40 £2 9 4 
45 a £219 7 
50 ad £312 6 


Policies are also granted under the Limited 
Payment and Endowment Assurance Plans. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet “AE” to 


The STAN DARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPA 


LONDON DUBLIN 
IO CANNON STREET cca 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
PALL MALL sw. 
OFFICE 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH s 


PASSING ON 
DEAF THE 
Human nature—it is this which makes you want to tell the world 
when you come across something exceptionally good—that is how the 
deaf feel about ‘‘ ARDENTE,” and its happy users the world over 
have made it world-famous. 
It is so inconspicuous, so true-to-tone, so simple—that you forget 
our deafness and want to share the joy of hearing. 
emember that ‘“‘ARDENTE” is owned and controlled by its 
originator (not a mere selling agent), and it is entirely different, 
uncopyable, guaranteed—the ONLY individual method. 
Mr. Dent’s desire and interest is centred in deaf ears—his 
ambition is to please EVERY person, purse and purpose— 
hence, his wide range of types and standard prices. 
THE NEW “ARDENTE” BUTTON 
is entirely different and uncopyable—being ey fitted to suit 
your case, strain is saved, hearing helped and imp d—headnoi 
eliminated. 


ALL NOW FOR FREE TEST, or write, wire or ’phone for details 
Free rranged 


of postal fittings and Medical Reports. Home Tests A 
309, Oxford St., London, W.1 men 
(Midway between SS Cireus and RDENT 


Phone: Mayfair 1380 & 1718. By OR DEAF EARS 


CarpirF, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, Newcastle, GLAscow 
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Notice 


EXT week’s issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW will be the 

Christmas Number. This issue will contain an important 

article on the Glozel discoveries, by H. J. Massingham, him- 
self a distinguished anthropologist, who has been associated 
with Professor Elliot Smith in his researches into these discoveries. 
This issue will also contain a new Poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy, O.M.., 
and contributions from Messrs. A. P. Herbert, J. C. Squire, D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis, Gerald Gould, Ivor Brown, Edward Shanks, 
J. B. Priestley, etc., etc. As in previous years, a special coloured 
cover has been drawn by Mr. George Sheringham. 


A Christmas Present 


Give your friends a year’s subscription to the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. It will form another link between you. Moreover it will 
be highly appreciated, especially by those living out of the country. 


Order Form 


Please send a copy of the SATURDAY REVIEW, post free, 
each week for one year, for which I enclose cheque for £1 10s., to 
the following address : 


Name 


Address 


Date 


| 


| 


No 

sT 
Dail; 
Monday, 
Thursday 
On the 
STRAI 
S 
a 
Y 
Ca 
T 
Road, 

( 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. November 28, 29 and 30 


NORMA TALMADGE in 
** CAMILLE” 
From ‘‘ The Lady of the Camellias” by Alexandre Dumas, Jun. 
MADGE BELLAMY and WARNER BAXTER in 
“THE TELEPHONE GIRL” 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. December 1, 2 and 3 
DOLORES COSTELLO and LOUISE DRESSER in 
“THE THIRD DEGREE” 


ALBERTA VAUGHN in 
“EASY PAYMENTS” 


On the Stage— 
THE WELSH MINERS’ QUARTETTE 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


STRAND THEATRE (Ger: 3830). (Last 2 weeks). 
EVENINGS (except Monday) at 8.20. 
MATINEES, TUES. THURS. and SAT. at 2.30. 
AMNER HALL presents 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


A Play in 3 Acts by G. Martinez Sierra 
(Author of ‘ The Cradle Song ”’) 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Reports duplicated 
at reasonable charges. 


YPEWRITING. — Author’s MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, 
carbon copy 3d. 1,000 words. Prompt and accurate work. 


Translations and duplicating.—Marion Young H., 7a Station 
Road, Balham, S.W.12 


OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, etc., Revised, Typed, and 
Sold! Send MSS. without obligation. Author’s Aid 
Service, (J) Princes Avenue, Hull. 


Appeal 


Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 26.11.1927 
& Unwi Hi N. yson 
Bale, Sons & ~ he 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Putnam's 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Setter Routledge 
ne Sa Low 
& Hall Hort & Blackett Selwyn Blount 
utchinson P.CK. 
Crosby Lockwood jerrold Stanley Paul 
Dent egan Paul The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards 
Gyldendal 


tw Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —qyq 


Shipping 


(Under Contract with H.M. G 

Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc.. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets ee also Tickets of 

P. & O. Orient and New Zeala Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Passe Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, SW. for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 


and B.I. 122 Leadenhall E.C.3. 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 123 Street, E.C.3 


& O & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 

| 

S 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


‘Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 


Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 

required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 

15s.; Best Coke, 17s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 
Colliery Co., 139 Hales, Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 281, ‘‘ Composer,’? Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


TEWART'’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descrip- 
tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. . A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


** Black ”* Opals, Fiery Opals, lovely colours. Opal specimens— 
Direct from Australia. Low prices. Lists free. 


H, SEWARD, OPTICIAN, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Art Exhibitions 


EL GRECO. An important Painting on view at 
THE SAVILE GALLERY, 7 STRATFORD PLACE, 


Oxford Street, W.1. 
Daily 10 to 6. Admission Free. 


THERESE LESSORE. Exhibition of Painted China. 
THE SAVILE GALLERY, 7 STRATFORD PLACE, 


Oxford Street, W.1. 
Daily 10 to 6. Admission Free. 


parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or “rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. | [is 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. ——— 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.346 


A Security which does not Depreciat 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance ix 
Life Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


By SIR E. T. COOK 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS gth Edition 


“A brilliant book good.” — Acadamy, 
“The best handbook t© London eves Baty Pe 
"NOUTH WALES | 716 DEVON ANG 


60 Illustrations, and 100 

“Pa | 200 Maps end Flom, 
RIVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 

BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- LAKE OF GENEV. 

LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- VALLEY, AND 

2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- - PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - 
ZURICH AND ST. M D. 
___THE ENGADINE 
2/6 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the Works 
Llangollen—Darlington. pkin’s. 


London—Sim 
New York—Brentano’s. 
Railway Bookstalls and all 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. November, 1927. 
Episodes of the Month 
Sea, Land and Air By TESTUDO 


The Latest “Revolution” in Mexico 
By Captain FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


House of Lords Reform 
By LORD APSLEY, M.P. 


An Australian View of International 
Conferences By F. A. W. GISBORNE 
Biological Aspect of Memory 


and Jazzery By Sir HENRY COWARD 


The Village Schoo 


] 
By A COUNTRY RECTOR 
An Erratic Bird By T. A. COWARD 


Prime Ministers and Others 


By L. J. MAXSE 
E Coll: Dornic: By FITZURSE 


Reflections of a Would-be Airman 
By The Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


The Vatican Re-enters Politics 


By POLLIO 
Touch and Go By A. C. G. HASTINGS 


Mussolini's Work in Ital 
By SIR FRANK FOX 


Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


The 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. [Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. 
Privately printed. N.D. As new. £3 13s. 6d, 

Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 8 vols. 1893, £25. 

Bosschére Illustrated Books. Complete set. 4 vols. 1923-6. £7 6s. 

Burton’s Il Pentamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893. 


47 10s. 
Burton’s The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 30s. 


Hardy (Thomas). Tess of the D’Urbervilles. L.P. Signed 
copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. 

Milne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 

Lord Lytton’s Novels. Nice set. 28 vols. £3 3s. 

Ruskin (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Seven 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 

Schmitz. Encyclopedia of Furniture. Scarce. 1926. £2 5. 

Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 

WANTED 


De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 
Keats’s Life and Letters. 2 vols. 1848. 
Shaw (G. B.). Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 1898. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Th 


Yachting Monthly 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 
Price 2/- 


Now On Sale. 


Published by the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Reiacu, Lrv., 43 Belvedere Road, S.F.1; Saturday, November 26, 1! 
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